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EDITORIAL 


The  Smith-Marshall  controversy  has  been  easily  the 
outstanding  event  of  political  interest  in  the  present  junc¬ 
ture  of  national  affairs.  Who  won  in  the  controversy 
sinks  into  insignificance  in  the  presence  of  a  more  impor¬ 
tant  result.  The  great  outcome  of  this  unique  event  is 
a  by-product.  It  has  been  well  said  that  we  may  create 
in  another  the  qualities  attributed  to  him.  Gov.  Smith’s 
strong  and  for  the  most  part  unequivocal  statement,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  commendations  of  his  friends  and  even 
of  his  opponents,  gives  a  very  strong  shove  to  the  whole 
Catholic  constituency  of  America  toward  an  equally  un¬ 
equivocal  adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  the  separation  of 
Church  and  state.  No  wonder  the  Pope  has  declined  to 
comment — for  publication. 

. 

There  is  a  very  insistent  demand  by  that  portion  of 
the  press  and  the  public  opposed  to  any  sort  of  censorship 
— usually  those  who  would  be  inconvenienced  by  it! — 
that  a  censor  must  be  absolutely  without  prejudice,  eco¬ 
nomic,  political,  moral  or  religious,  and  it  is  asserted  that 
no  such  person  can  be  found — ergo.  Criminal  lawyers 
with  shady  clients  seek  just  that  kind  of  a  jury.  A  man 
without  prejudice,  accumulated  experiences  and  observa¬ 
tions,  is  a  man  without  opinions  and  so  without  any  cri¬ 
terion  by  which  to  judge.  Of  what  use  would  a  censor 
be  who  had  no  criterion  of  what  ought  to  pass?  Ought  not 
a  censor  to  be  opposed  to  what  is  injurious  and  that  on 
principle?  Why  otherwise  should  a  censor  be  appointed 
or  desired?  The  real  objection  to  censorship  may  always 
be  discovered  by  enquiring — Who  objects? 

“The  still  small  voice”  fittingly  symbolizes  the  forces 
of  nature  and  the  power  of  the  Almighty.  The  noisy 
bomb  splits  our  ears,  but  ofttimes  does  no  more  than  make 
a  big  hole  in  the  ground,  while  the  silent  frost  splits  the 
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great  rock  and  moves  mountains.  Thus  both  good  and  evil 
forces;  the  blessed  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the 
seductions  of  Satan  are  more  frequently  gentle  than  vio¬ 
lent. 

Friends  of  Sabbath-keeping  are  just  now  waging  a  hard 
flght  along  a  far-flung  line  against  Sabbath  concerts  in 
play  houses,  and  all  the  time  a  “still  small  voice”  is  in 
the  air,  rather  as  we  are  wont  to  say,  “on  the  air,”  which, 
if  it  continue,  will  within  flve  years  decide  the  question 
and  silence  nearly  all  opposition.  And  it  will  decide  in 
favor  of  the  concerts.  A  very  large  portion  of  Sabbath- 
loving  people  have  radios  in  their  homes  and  everything 
on  the  air  comes  into  those  homes,  and  on  Sabbath  days 
as  on  other  days,  not  sacred  music  only  or  even  classical 
music  only,  but  chiefly  jazz  and  vaudeville  entertainment. 
And  the  Sabbath  people  are  listening  in.  And  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  listening  in.  These  folks  could  not  be  induced 
to  go  to  Sabbath  amusements;  now  Sabbath  amusements 
have  come  to  them.  Ve*ry  soon  not  only  will  their  opposi¬ 
tion  to  “Sunday  amusements”  cease  but  they  will  argue 
that  there  is  no  reason  why  poor  people  who  cannot  afford 
radios  should  not  gather  in  a  common  meeting-place  to 
hear  the  same  kind  of  entertainment  that  is  coming  into 
the  homes. 

The  “still  small  voice”  that  will  decide  our  American 
Sabbath  is  speaking  over  the  radio. 

A  RECENT  correspondent  has  vigorously  ridiculed  the 
idea  that  the  Bible  assumes  any  great  truths,  and  specifi¬ 
cally  asserts  that  it  nowhere  assumes' the  being  of  God  or 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  What  are  the  facts? 

Is  it  anywhere  asserted  in  the  Bible  that  there  are 
realities,  as  time,  place,  causation,  God  or  immortality? 
or  indeed  any  other  of  the  great  truths,  which  lie  in  the 
constitution  of  the  soul,  are  discussed  in  metaphysics, 
and  demanded  by  reason,  but  never  proved  ? 

Let  any  one  try  to  find  these  great  underlying  truths 
asserted  in  the  Bible,  and  not  rather  everywhere  assumed, 
and  he  will  be  ever  afterwards  a  wiser  man. 
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A  RECENT  writer  voices  popular  discontent  in  life  under 
the  figure  of  an  “island,”  picturing  especially  woman’s 
life  as  a  trapped  life,  marooned  by  environment  upon  an 
island  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  escape.  The  limita¬ 
tion  of  the  figure  of  speech  to  woman’s  life  is  a  mistaken 
vagary  of  feminism.  Many  women  do  feel  thus  “en- 
islanded,”  but  just  as  many  men  feel  the  same  way.  Dis¬ 
content  is  of  common  gender.  The  “desire  to  do  things,” 
ever  greater  things,  the  love  of  achievement  is  the  most 
persistent  and  most  powerful  human  incentive ;  wherever 
it  flags,  life  stagnates. 

Moreover,  this  impelling  desire  to  do  things  is  a  divine 
discontent.  Take  this  out  of  human  experience  and  not 
only  would  all  progress  cease,  but  quickly  the  whole  world 
would  lapse  into  the  most  primitive  state.  It  is  chafing 
against  the  island  life,  against  provincialism,  against  all 
circumscribing  limits  that  enables  the  race  to  burst  its 
swaddling  bands  and  grow  up.  All  that  is  best  in  human 
effort  has  behind  it  the  urge  of  discontent.  Even  the 
great  apostle  could  utter  what  has  become  an  echo  in 
every  godly  life,  “I  count  not  myself  to  have  apprehended, 
but  this  one  thing  I  do,  forgetting  those  things  which  are 
behind  and  reaching  forth  to  those  things  which  are  be¬ 
fore,  I  press  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high- 
calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.” 

By  all  means  get  off  your  island,  if  you  can,  but  do  not 
for  a  moment  suppose  that  it  will  be  other  than  to  a  bigger 
island,  or  that  only  the  new  woman  is  on  an  island  of 
discontent. 

This  is  not  a  Creed-making  age,  yet  forty  undergrad¬ 
uate  students  at  the  University  of  Michigan  have  put 
forth  a  Creed.  The  principal  articles  reveal  its  character. 

“We  believe  in  the  rightmindedness  of  youth.  .  .  . 
We  suspect  that  we  are  on  the  whole  less  addicted  to  the 
mild  falsehoods  of  conventionality,  less  guilty  of  the  habit¬ 
ual  hypocracies  of  self-satisfied  piety,  than  some  of  our 
forefathers.” 
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“We  believe  in  authority  and  cannot  conceive  of  a  solid 
social  order  without  the  universal  practice  of  the  virtue 
of  obedience.” 

“We  believe  in  a  spiritual  religion.  By  this  we  mean 
a  deference  to,  and  a  reverence  in  the  face  of,  a  world  of 
invisible  realities.” 

“That  this  world  of  invisible  realities  abides  in  the 
being  of  a  personal  and  infinite  Spirit  is  a  part  of  our 
faith,  hard  as  it  may  be  to  pass  on  that  conviction  to  one 
who  does  not  already  possess  it.” 

“The  Church  helps  us  to  obtain  spiritual  religion  when 
it  is  psychologically  modern  and  ethically  honest,  but  it 
offers  us  no  assistance  when  it  remains  blind  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  economic  injustices  of  society  or  encourages  men  to 
feel  that  they  can  come  close  to  God  by  the  use  of  sacred 
phrases  on  Sunday,  when  on  Monday,  those  same  lips  deal 
with  business  lies  or  announce  doctrines  of  unfraternal 
industrial  tyranny.” 

“Jesus  is  to  us  an  adequate  leader  and  example.  .  .  . 
But  we  hope  to  be  of  help  in  making  the  institution  of 
Christianity  more  Christ-like.” 

“We  believe  in  evolution  [in  the  philosophical  sense]. 
The  infinite  Spirit  is  overruling  the  course  of  time  for 
high  ends  and  for  moral  goals.  Every  aspiring  soul  is 
part  of  the  force  that  will  ultimately  bring  success  to 
this  evolutionary  process.  .  .  .  Every  selfish  soul  is  part 
of  the  opposition  to  be  overcome  by  the  forces  of  light.” 

“We  consecrate  ourselves  to  a  following  of  the  gleam, 
an  imitating  of  Jesus,  and  a  befriending  of  every  human 
brother.  .  .  .” 

Piety  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  faith  or  in  terms 
of  works :  these  young  prophets,  like  the  prophets  of  old, 
have  chosen  to  express  it  largely  in  terms  of  works. 
One  is  reminded  of  Dr.  George  Adam  Smith  and  a  profane 
fellow  traveller  amidst  the  stupendous  scenery  of  the 
Rocky  mountains.  The  great  divine  quoted  some  of  the 
majestic  words  of  the  Psalmist  to  express  his  rapture; 
the*  profane  fellow  expressed  his  feelings  in  the  usual 
way.  “Well,  my  friend,”  said  the  Doctor,  “Our  rubrics 
are  different,  but  I  suppose  they  mean  about  the  same.” 
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How  remarkable  the  contrast  between  the  words  of 
these  bumptuous  youths  in  creed-making  and  those  of 
President  Coolidge  in  a  recent  utterance : — 

“The  foundations  of  our  society  and  our  government 
rest  so  much  on  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  support  them,  if  faith  in  these  teachings 
should  cease  to  be  practically  universal  in  our  country.”. 

In  spirit  the  two  utterances  are  much  the  same ;  in  sim¬ 
plicity  and  comprehensiveness,  how  different ! 

That  “Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before”  is  an 
old  familiar  truth  which  we  need  to  remember  in  much 
of  the  religious  and  philosophical  controversy  of  today. 
The  play-life  of  children  forecasts  life  itself.  Ofttimes 
the  forecast  is  fantastic ;  every  child  is  an  “Alice  in  Won¬ 
derland.”  But  that  little  maiden  burlesques  wonderful 
things  in  real  life,  and  so  does  every  child.  These  antici¬ 
pations  of  childhood  are  a  prophecy  and  Providence  does 
not  disappoint  it. 

Then  the  hopefulness  of  youth  becomes  a  real  obsession. 
Romance  casts  a  roseate  hue  over  all.  Youth  confidently 
expects  to  meet  some  one  by  the  way.  Is  not  this  antici¬ 
pation  always  fulfilled;  was  there  ever  a  life  entirely 
unloved? 

The  anticipations  of  mid-life  are  much  sobered,  just 
a  reasonable  return  for  one’s  efforts.  The  competitive 
struggle  of  life  is  fully  realized;  only  an  Alexander,  a 
Napoleon,  a  Wilhelm  thinks  to  sit  upon  the  back  of  the 
world.  And  to  the  reasonable  and  devout  man  the  promise 
is  fulfilled,  “With  long  life  will  I  satisfy  him.” 

So  with  the  longing  after  immortality,  the  anticipation 
of  old  age.  To  the  child  of  hope,  the  twilight  of  life  is 
the  morning  twilight ;  to  the  hopeless  only  it  is  the  evening 
twilight;  but  still  and  always,  the  twilight.  Immortality 
is  an  instinct.  All  the  anticipations  along  the  course  of 
life  are  fulfilled;  surely  then  this  also.  The  very  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  soul  is  thus  the  soil  in  which  God  plants 
the  seeds  of  prophecy  and  of  immortality. 
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IN  THE  WORLD  OF  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
DISCOVERY 

History,  Prophecy  and  the  Monuments  was  the  title 
of  a  very  suggestive  book  by  Prof.  McCurdy  a  few  years 
ago.  History,  Prophecy  and  Geography  is,  to  one  who 
studies  the  Land  of  the  Book,  a  not  less  helpful  theme  of 
study.  There  is  that  romantic  little  river  Auja  in  the 
Plain  of  Sharon.  In  some  back  county  of  America  it 
would  be  a  creek  and  that  not  a  large  one.  Yet  it  is  one 
of  the  dividing-lines  of  history  ancient  and  modern.  These 
streams  in  the  Palestinian  plains  have  a  tendency  to  quick¬ 
sands  and  bottomlessness.  One  may  jump  across  the 
Kishon  in  places,  yet  a  chariot  or  modern  vehicle  that 
gets  into  it  may,  like  the  chariots  of  Sisera,  never  get  out. 
So  this  little  river  Auja  oifers  a  dangerous  obstacle  to  the 
advance  of  ar  army  and  a  very  strong  defense  behind 
which  an  army  may  intrench  itself.  Here  the  Turks  and 
the  Germans  made  their  last  stand  on  this  Plain  of  Sharon 
before  retiring  north  to  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon  before  the 
relentless  pressure  of  Allenby.  Here  recently  a  line  of 
defense  with  the  remains  of  a  fortified  city  of  the  ancient 
world  has  been  found.  Then  as  now,  it  was  a  dividing 
line  between  contending  forces. 

Next  to  geography,  manners  and  customs  aid  us  in  re¬ 
constructing  the  life  of  that  ancient  world  depicted  for 
us  in  so  few  phrases  in  Holy  Writ.  The  explanation  of 
some  habit  of  life  is  not  so  spectacular  as  the  finding  of 
a  statue  or  an  inscription.  Yet  an  explanation  of  the  test 
by  which  Gideon  chose  his  three  hundred  would  be  of 
more  value  to  us  than  a  statue  of  Gideon  himself.  It  is 
the  test  of  which  we  have  now  an  additional  explanation. 
The  standard  explanation  heretofore  has  been  that  those 
who  lapped  were  alert.  Now  some  one  has  found  the  ex¬ 
planation  in  the  abundant  leeches  that  cling  to  the  stones 
in  the  fountain  of  Harud  where  the  test  took  place.  The 
explanation  now  proposed  is  that  the  frontiersmen  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  dangers  of  open  springs  lapped  with  the 
hand,  while  the  urban  soldiers  in  their  ignorance  took 
their  ease — and  got  their  mouths  full  of  these  painful 
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bloodsuckers.  This  explanation  sounds  a  little  strained, 
yet  is  by  no  means  foolish.  In  any  case  it  comes  at  last 
analysis  to  the  same  alertness  which  is  usually  thought  to 
explain  the  test. 

The  wonders  of  ancient  Babylonia  at  Ur  of  Chaldees 
still  continue  to  accumulate.  In  fact  the  deeper  into  the 
sand  of  the  desert  and  the  antiquity  of  history  the  excava¬ 
tors  penetrate  the  greater  are  the  wonders.  At  a  great 
depth  and  beneath  a  neutral  layer  of  rubbish  there  was 
found  a  store  of  the  greatest  treasures  which  this  old  city 
has  yet  supplied.  The  comparison  may  indeed  be  carried 
much  farther  afield,  for  the  Egyptian  treasures  of  the 
tomb  of  Tut-ankh-amen  are  rivalled  and  in  some  respects 
surpassed.  The  craftsmanship,  that  which  more  than 
anything  else  refiects  civilization,  is  superior.  The  treas¬ 
ure  included  jewelled  weapons  and  tools,  "and  most  deli¬ 
cate  and  artistic  toilet  articles,  even  to  my  lady’s  vanity 
set  complete  in  fine  gold.  She  evidently  made  up  then 
with  as  much  vanity,  and  probably  as  much  in  vain,  as 
now. 

Of  far  more  importance,  however,  was  the  discovery 
of  specimens  of  pictographic  writing.  Cuneiform  script 
has  long  been  supposed  to  have  originated  in  pictures 
which,  when  outlined  by  the  wedgeshaped  indentations  of 
a  square  stylus  in  soft  clay,  soon  lost  all  resemblance  to 
the  original  pictures.  Only  in  a  few  instances  has  there 
seemed  to  be  any  resemblance  to  a  pictographic  original. 
A  few  instances  of  semi-linear  writing  have  been  found, 
which  seemed  to  be  perhaps  a  transition  from  pictures  to 
the  wedge-shaped  characters.  Now  the  discovery  of  ac¬ 
tual  pictographic  writing  brings  that  speculation  to  its 
goal,  only  to  raise  another  question  of  far  greater  sig¬ 
nificance.  The  pictographic  characters  were  changed  to 
the  cuneiform  method  of  writing  because  the  material  of 
Babylonia  was  not  adapted  to  picture  writing.  Whence 
then  came  the  picture  writing?  What  unwritten  history 
of  civilization  lies  back  of  that  long  prevalent  cuneiform 
writing  and  where  was  the  home  of  that  civilization? 

These  questions  seem  immediately  connected  with  an¬ 
other  fact  that  appears  during  the  progress  of  these  Baby- 
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Ionian  excavations,  that  ever  as  they  go  farther  back  in 
the  debris  at  Ur  the  higher  is  the  culture  manifested  in 
the  relics  found.  This  that  has  been  noticed  all  along 
becomes  more  and  more  emphatic  and  amazing  as  the 
months  go  by.  The  February  results  are  the  best  yet 
produced.  Ever  we  draw  nearer  to  the  place  in  the  world’s 
history  which  reflects  the  civilization  inherited  from  the 
antidiluvians. 


TO  OUR  READERS 

A  THINNER  paper  is  being  used  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra. 
This  makes  a  lighter  volume  with  the  same  number  of 
pages,  and  will  make  handier  volumes  for  those  who  have 
the  Quarterly  bound  year  by  year. 

The  article  on  the  TREES  will  awaken  thought  and 
provoke  some  criticism.  The  writer  is  undoubtedly  on 
dangerous  ground;  whether  or  not  he  passes  over  safely 
is  for  the  reader  to  determine. 


CONTRIBUTED  ARTICLES 


THE  BOOK  IN  THE  GREEK 

PROFESSOR  JOHN  VALLANCE  BROWN,  A.M. 

TARKIO  COLLEGE,  TARKIO,  MO. 

A  little  story,  please;  an  old,  old  story,  now;  and  a 
parable  for  the  centuries. 

When  he  started  to  college  he  wanted — “no  Greek.** 
He  told  his  father  so.  He  said  he  never  expected  to  be 
a  minister;  and  of  what  use  otherwise  could  a  study  so 
remote  possibly  be?  Well,  “the  pater”  went  with  him  to 
the  president's  office;  and  when  they  came  away,  there 
on  the  enrollment  card  was  the  “useless”  Greek.  The 
boy  endured  it  five  months  and  then  quietly  dropped  it. 
Why  not?  It  took  time  from  athletics,  general  reading; 
it  cost  “evenings  out”  and  “sleep-o’-nights”  at  home.  And 
he  had  heard,  even  then,  of  “snap”  courses ! 

Came  another  year;  and,  again,  his  father;  and  regis¬ 
tration  day  the  second.  And  when  they  came  away  that 
time  son  had  two  Greeks  on  the  list — ^the  one  he  had 
dropped  and  its  successor.  How  inconsiderate  the  min¬ 
isterial  parent  is!  All  right!  The  boy  gritted  his  teeth 
and  “stuck  it  out”  the  full  four  years.  And  he  and  his 
“pal”  became  by  way  of  example  to  the  class.  Once  a 
year,  turn  about,  through  the  course  they  were  excused 
from  reciting — and  from  the  room !  Curtain,  please ! 

After  graduation  he  thought  he  had  a  Latin  job  but 
when  he  came  to  Tarkio  it  was  less  Latin,  more  Greek. 
But — patience,  patience !  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  surely 
would  slip  over  into  the  Latin  chair.  Did  he?  He  did 
not !  He  asked  President  Thompson  if  he  mightn't  have 
all  the  Greek. 

And  so  for  more  years  than  he  cares  to  say  he  has 
lived  more  or  less  with  the  Greek.  Why?  The  easiest 
reason  in  the  world.  He  loves  it  and  more  and  more. 

And  here  and  now  he  warns  you  that  if  you  “expose” 
yourselves  to  it  ever  so  little  at  the  first,  and  if  it  “takes” 
but  moderately,  it  will  get  you.  At  the  last  you  will  have 
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to  say — if  he  may  reverently  mangle  Julian’s  bitter  quip 
— “O”  Greek,  “thou  hast  conquered.”  Only  you  will  be 
no  “Apostate”  then ;  you  will  say  with  me :  “I  love  it  and 
more  and  more.” 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  little  Book.  It  slips  readily  into 
my  coat-pocket.  And  yet  it  is  the  hand-book  of  our  Chris¬ 
tian  civilization,  our  hope  of  better  things  here,  our  eternal 
assurance.  And  it  is  your  high  privilege  in  special  to 
see  that  it  is  not — “The  Book  Nobody  Knows.” 

This  little  Book  is  printed  in  Greek.  Yes,  the  material¬ 
ist’s  reaction  is  perfectly  familiar.  “Greek?  Oh,  Greek! 
Isn’t  Greek  dead?”  But  the  idealist’s  retort  is  nearer 
truth.  “Greek  will  never  die.  It  waxes  and  it  wanes. 
It  passes  but  it  comes  again.”  , 

And  its  cycle  is  fairly  constant.  At  its  greatest  visi¬ 
bility  it  ran  about  thus:  1.  The  language  lapsed  and 
with  it  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  Book.  2.  Came  the 
dreadful  night  in  matters  cultural  and  spiritual,  a  night 
of  centuries,  the  Dark  Ages.  3.  With  the  revival  of  the 
master  classics  the  Renaissance  dawned.  4.  With  Eras¬ 
mus’  Greek  Testament — rather  than  with  Luther’s  thesis, 
please — the  Reformation  broke.  5.  Our  earlier  modern 
civilization  was  sequel — with  its  only  less  wonderful  litera¬ 
ture,  its  markedly  cultural  and  ethical  and  spiritual  ad¬ 
vance,  its  determined  stand  for  human  rights,  its  inter¬ 
national  law;  yes,  with  its  Elizabethan  Age,  its  century 
of  great  Bible  versions,  its  free  institutions,  its  represen¬ 
tative  church. 

But  Thucydides  was  right.  History  repeats  itself. 
There  is  no  standing  still.  And  once  again  “the  fine  first 
bloom”  of  the  rediscovered  humanities  paled ;  yet  only  to 
flower  brilliantly  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  in 
the  so-called  “Greek  Revival.”  True,  the  movement  was 
mainly  aesthetic ;  Winckelmann  and  Goethe,  Byron, 
'Shelley,  Keats,  and  Arnold  were  representative  expo¬ 
nents;  but. a  better  appreciation  of  the  Greek  Spirit  in 
general  was  realized;  and  Germany,  England,  France, 
yes,  even  youthful  America,  were  kindled  to  a  high  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  all  things  classical. 
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But  with  the  close  of  the  last  century  the  interest  in 
Greek  and  Latin  again  lagged.  President  Eliot  of  Har¬ 
vard,  a  long-time  teacher  of  science,  was  the  first  great 
modern  opponent  of  the  classics.  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
the  elder,  was  his  too  able  abetter,  though  later  he  re¬ 
gretted  his  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration  and  recanted.  More 
recently  still  Abraham  Flexner,  the  brilliant  educational 
expert  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  and  the  General  Edu¬ 
cational  Board,  viciously  assailed  the  time-honored  stud¬ 
ies.  By  way  of  practical  answer.  Dean  West  of  Princeton 
organized  the  American  Classical  League  and  directed 
the  now  famous  Classical  Investigation.  Some  five  years 
have  been  devoted  to  the  task.  The  General  Educational 
Board  contributed  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
The  status  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  America  was  thoroughly 
canvassed,  the  quality  of  the  work,  the  value  of  the  train¬ 
ing,  the  matter  of  methods  and  objectives.  Results?  Con¬ 
firmatory!  Revealing  and  reviving.  Greek  and  Latin 
are  fundamentals.  If  the  liberal  studies  should  not  con¬ 
stitute  a  whole  curriculum,  they  still  merit  no  minor  place. 
Balance  in  all  things  is  best?  Yes!  But — “live  and  let 
live”?  Yes!  Yes!  Is  not  “the  beautiful  as  useful  as  the 
useful”  ?  The  monetary,  the  pragmatic,  the  modern  have 
their  claims ;  but  no  less  so  the  cultural,  the  idealistic,  the 
tried  things  of  time  and  sense  that  are  eternal.  The 
making  of  a  living,  the  massing  of  a  million,  is  not  more 
than  the  molding  of  a  life  or  a  Christian  civilization. 

England,  too,  and  France,  underwent  similar  educa¬ 
tional  crisis  and  with  like  result. 

Germany  extended  her  slogan  of  '^Deutschland  iiber 
Alles”  even  to  curriculum.  Sequel?  Let  the  war  say! 

And  so  the  classical  question  attained  the  dignity  of 
a  world  issue.  And  it  was  happy  not  least  in  its  illustrious 
proponents — such  champions  as  Presidents  Roosevelt, 
Taft,  Wilson,  Coolidge,  and  Secretaries  Hay,  Root,  Foster, 
Lansing ;  Viscount  Bryce,  Sir  Gilbert  Murray,  Sir  William 
Osier;  President. Poincare;  Virchow  and  Helmholtz. 

And  so,  once  again^  the  classics  are  in  the  ascendant. 
In  the  United  States,  for  instance,  more  are  studying 
Latin  and  Greek  than  ever  before.  Make  it  one  high 
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school  pupil  in  every  four ;  L  e.,  a  million  plus  among  the 
four  million  matriculates.  More  study  Latin  and  Greek 
than  all  other  foreign  languages  together.  One  in  every 
fifty,  say,  goes  on  to  college.  Half  of  these  study  Latin ; 
and  one  in  every  five,  Greek. 

Of  the  six  hundred  colleges  in  the  United  States,  two 
hundred  and  fourteen  require  two  to  four  years  of  Latin, 
even  for  admission  to  an  A.  B. ;  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  more  offer  beginning  courses  in  Latin  for  those  that 
fail  to  take  it  in  high  school ;  and  four  hundred  and  sev¬ 
enty  catalogue  Greek  similarly.  And  an  A.  B.  ranges  in 
cost  from  the  sorry  minimum  requirement  in  some  of  our 
own  church  schools  to  the  six  or  eight  year  total  of  Latin 
and  Greek  at  Princeton  and  Chicago.  And  now  comes 
President  Frank  of  Wisconsin  with  a  proposal  startling 
for  a  state  university:  viz.,  two  cultural  years  and  two 
of  specialization ;  and  that  the  first  year  be  spent  entirely 
on  the  Hellenic  civilization. 

Why  these  many  words  about  the  ups  and  downs  of 
Greek  and  Latin  ?  Well,  the  world  should  fully  sense  the 
historic  cycle,  its  trend,  its  extreme.  In  final  analysis, 
it  isn’t  the  case  of  classics  -alone  but  of  language  and 
literature  as  such,  of  history,  philosophy,  ethics,  the  very 
text-book  of  our  civilization;  as  opposed  to  a  technical, 
vocational,  commercial  curriculum.  Frankly,  it  is  Ma¬ 
terialism  vs.  Idealism.  And  who  will  hand  down  the 
torch — if  not  the  ministry,  the  seminary,  the  church 
school,  the  liberal  arts  college,  a  cultured  and  consecrated 
Christian  laity? 

Which  brings  us  to  Greek  proper — the  language  and 
its  content,  the  nation  and  her  great  bequest.  But  how  to 
be  brief!  Well — with  Shelley — “We  are  all  Greeks.” 
They’re  our  own  Aryan  kin  and  kind.  They  were  the 
most  humane  and  enlightened  of  our  forebears.  They 
were  for  men  but  most  of  all  for  the  individual  man.  They 
instituted  democracy.  Their  political  problems  survive 
with  us.  Too,  they  first  made  reason  their  main  guide. 
And  the  very  soul  of  Hellenism?  Winckelmann  said 
“Beauty!”  They  worshipped  it,  were  esthetically  the 
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noblest  of  all  civilizations.  In  things  cultural  and  rational 
they  have  been  our  chief  teachers.  In  fact,  no  truly  great 
non-oriental  nation  since  has  failed  to  sit  at  the  feet  of 
Greece  and  Greek;  and,  with  the  most,  this  educational 
dawn  flowered  into  golden  heyday.  Twice  was  the  Hel¬ 
lene  a  world  conqueror — once  by  arms;  but  supremely 
by  taste  and  intellect. 

Be  more  definite?  Well,  here  began  philosophy,  flour¬ 
ished  statecraft,  triumphed  oratory.  Even  science  dates 
from  Aristotle.  Rhetoric,  logic,  geometry?  Greek 
achievements  all  and  supreme  with  Greece.  Her  ethics? 
The  noblest  thought  of  non-inspired  moralists.  Her  sculp¬ 
ture?  Paramount  still.  Her  architecture?  There  stands 
the  Parthenon.  And  her  literature?  “The  fountain  head 
of  all  our  western  literature,”  says  Dr.  Jebb.  The  old 
Greek  achieved  every  main  form  of  verse  and  prose  save 
novel  and  short  story — seems  to  have  originated  most  of 
them,  perfected  not  a  few,  remains  pre-eminent.  “The 
literary  and  artistic  excellence  of  Greece  before  Alexan¬ 
der,”  says  Mehaffey,  “was  never  again  attained  by  any 
nation  or  by  any  age.”  And  Lecky  adds — rather  superla¬ 
tively,  perhaps — ^that  in  nearly  every  form  of  human 
.endeavor  the  Greek  “attained  almost  or  altogether  the 
highest  limits  of  human  perfection.” 

And  what  of  the  language?  It  has  been  called  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  the  beautiful  creations  of  Hellas. 
It  is  the  oldest  Aryan  speech  still  in  vogue,  the  longest- 
lived  of  cultured  living  tongues.  It  was  the  world-lan¬ 
guage  at  the  fulness  of  time  between  our  world  Eras. 
With  Latin  it  is  the  basis  of  all  the  Romance  tongues. 
It  gave  philosophy,  science,  religion  their  vocabulary. 
Our  highest  thought  is  expressed  in  Greek  derivatives. 
Our  figures  of  speech  are  mainly  Hellenic;  our  ideas  and 
ideals  of  style.  In  short,  it  has  been  called  “the  most 
beautiful,  compact  and  expressive  of  languages”;  “the 
most  flexible  and  transparent  body  in  which  human 
thought  has  ever  been  clothed.” 

And  to  this  speech  God  saw  fit  to  entrust  “the  master- 
classic  for  all  time,”  the  revelation  of  his  word  through 
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a  Son,  the  new  Covenant  in  the  Greek.  And  this  is  “the 
one  invaluable  volume  in  the  Greek  tongue,”  “the  most 
important  book  in  the  world’s  literature,”  “the  greatest 
and  best  of  all  books,”  “the  highest,  clearest,  fullest  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  truth  that  men  ever  have  known,”  “the  most 
precious  book  on  the  earth  today.” 

And  the  Book  in  the  Greek  is  yours  to  learn  and  to 
teach.  Should  you  know  it  at  first  hand ?  Need  one  ask? 
Is  a  copy  to  be  compared  with  an  original?  Your  lady’s 
portrait,  for  instance;  a  print  of  the  Winged  Victory  at 
Olympia ;  nightingales  by  phonograph  ?  A  transcript  may 
be  good.  Nothing  has  been  so  often  and  so  well  Englished 
as  Bible.  Yet  it  takes  a  master  poet  to  “suprise  the 
lark’s  song  in  the  egg.”  The  original  lives,  breathes, 
speaks.  “Greece  rose  from  the  dead,”  in  another  sense, 
“with  the  New  Testament  in  her  hands.” 

Oh,  but  Hellenistic  Greek  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  golden  Hellenics  ?  What  a  poverty  of  vocabulary,  for 
instance?  Only  twenty-six  hundred  words,  exclusive  of 
proper  names,  occur  more  than  twice;  some  sixteen  hun¬ 
dred  are  used  but  once;  say  five  thousand  for  a  total. 
Think  of  Milton’s  ten  thousand,  Shakespeare’s  fifteen  thou¬ 
sand,  and  Homer’s  and  Plato’s  approximation  to  these 
same  high  figures !  Well,  not  so  fast,  please.  This  Testa¬ 
ment  vocabulary  was  the  common  universal  speech  of 
home  and  shop  and  street  and  daily  life.  That  is  current 
coin  in  all  languages.  Wonderfully  told,  yes;  but,  mes¬ 
sage  mainly !  It  is  the  heart-beat  of  the  ages !  You  recall 
the  story:  When  Cicero  spoke,  they  said  what  a  fine 
orator  Cicero  is ;  but,  when  Demosthenes  spoke  they  said, 
“Let’s  go  against  Philip.”  And  temples  there  were  of 
exquisite  Parian  marble  in  old  Greece,  but  few  enough; 
yet  every  home  might  have  the  terra  cotta  vases,  touched 
with  uncommon  beauty,  all.  And  so  the  wonder  rather 
is  that  these  non-Greeks — we’re  saying  it,  humanly — 
spoke  so  linguistically  well.  They  know  their  tenses.  Paul 
is  at  no  mean  Hellenic  best  to  the  Athenians  and  before 
Agrippa.  The  one  Gentile  heads  his  Gospel  with  the 
model  Greek  sentence  of  the  Book.  And  the  pen  of  “that 
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‘Hebrews’  letter”  is  more  illuminatingly  Hellenic  than 
Hellenistic  or  Hebraic. 

Just  what  can  the  Greeks  say,  then,  which  the  English 
doesn’t?  Here’s  suggesting  three  points  in  special; 

First:  The  order  of  words  is  more  significant;  their 
emphasis  more  apparent.  The  classic  idioms,  as  written, 
have  much  of  the  vividness  of  spoken  English.  How  can 
the  reader,  silent  or  oral,  tell  what  words  or  shade  of 
thought  to  stress?  The  original  largely  shows.  How? 
Mainly  by  expressing  certain  words  otherwise  omitted; 
by  adding  little  words  called  particles;  and  by  the  order 
of  the  words  in  the  sentences.  For  instance,  the  nomina¬ 
tive  of  the  various  pronouns  is  used  only  when  emphatic. 
'*Thou  art  the  King  of  the  Jew’s?”  asked  Pilate  of  Jesus. 
How  wonderfully  Farrar  has  sensed  that  stress;  “Thou 
poor,  worn,  tear-stained  outcast  ...  oh  pale,  lonely, 
friendless  man  .  .  .  thou,  so  unlike  the  fierce,  magnificent 
Herod  .  .  .  art  thou  the  King  of  the  Jews?” 

The  particles,  too,  are  finely  suggestive.  Call  them 
smile,  shrug,  nuance.  The  commonest  are  “men”  and 
“de.”  They  emphasized  the  kindred  words  they  follow; 
otherwise,  the  two  sentences  in  (their)  entirety.  For 
example:  “The  harvest,  plenteous;  the  laborers,  few!” 
Harvest !  Laborers  1  Ah !  And — oh ! 

But  the  order  of  the  words  in  the  Greek  speaks  more 
eloquently  still.  Numerals,  as  commonly  emphatic,  usu¬ 
ally  precede  their  nouns.  Instance,  the  climaj^  in  Luke 
Fifteen:  “A  hundred  sheep,”  just  one  lost;  “tew  drach¬ 
mas,”  one  lost;  but — ^just  “two  sons,”  and  the  tragedy  of 
it — owe  lost! 

Close  relationship  may  be  hinted  by  the  juxtaposition 
of  personal  pronouns  or  their  equivalent  substantives. 
Face  to  face  with  the  widow  of  Nain  even  textually,  stands 
Jesus !  The  reverse  order,  hyperbaton,  may  suggest  hos¬ 
tility.  “Jesus,  full  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  returned  from  the 
Jordan,  and  was  led  by  the  Spirit  in  the  wilderness  during 
forty  days,  being  tempted  of  the  devil.” 

The  figure  called  chiasmus  stresses  four  words.  Our 
stock  model  for  it  is:  “She  said,  said  she.”  The  most 
striking  instance  of  it  we  know  in  Testament  is  double; 
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and  the  second  member  has  both  rhythm  and  rhyme. 
It  is  “the  Rich  Foors”  awful  bon  mot  to  his  “Soul” — 
“much  goods  (laid  up  for)  years  many ;  **anapanou,  phage, 
pie,  euphrainou.**  Unforgetable  for  its  tragic  irony ! 

Another  frequent  scheme  for  emphasis  was  anaphora 
(rhetorical  repetition) .  “But  they  cried  the  more  vehem¬ 
ently  saying  ‘Crucify,  crucify.’  ” 

Still  another  figure  of  stress  is  prolepsis :  “I  knew  thee 
that  thou  art  a  hard  man.”  The  daring  of  that ! 

Add,  too,  epanalepsis :  “He  that  dipped  his  hand  with 
me  in  the  dish,  he  it  is  that  shall  betray  me.” 

And  old  Greek  was  as  fond  of  the  quip  at  the  finish  as 
was  “0.  Henry.”  Demosthenes  ended  his  “Crown”  ora¬ 
tion  with  a  prayer.  Its  very  last  words?  These:  “As¬ 
sured  salvation.”  That  for  a  crisis  time  in  the  state !  So 
Peter  closed  his  Pentecost  Address  with  the  hissing,  stab¬ 
bing  accusation,  “/ion  humeis  estaurosate**  (whom  ye  cru¬ 
cified).  And  Luke  so  commonly  builds  his  episodes  to 
similar  climax;  yes,  Luke  and  his  Master.  How  does 
the  most  familiar  parable-cluster  close?  With  its  subject- 
refrain,  “Lost  and  Found.”  In  like  manner  spectacular 
incidents  are  often  unfolded  nearly  in  the  order  of  vision. 
Here  are  two  weird  processions  that  meet:  (1)  “And 
there  went — with  him — his  disciples — many,  yes — and  a 
multitude — ^great,  too — and  drew  near  the  gate:  (2)  “and 
— look  you — ^there  was  borne  forth — one  that  was  dead — an 
only  son — his  mother,  a  widow — another  multitude — also 
great.”  And  then  the  Master  “made  a  gift”  of  this  son  to 
his  mother,  says  the  Greek.  Similarly,  too,  Lazarus  ap¬ 
pears  :  “Forth  came — he  that  was  dead — Abound — ah,  feet 
and  hands — with  grave  bands — and  his  face — a  napkin 
bound  it  round — Jesus  speaks — ‘Loose  him,  let  him  go.’  ” 
What  a  moment! 

And  the  passage  which  seems  to  us  most  like  the  speak¬ 
ing  Master  we  have  kept  either  in  the  Greek  order  or 
with  the  Greek  emphasis:  “Turning  to  the  woman,  he 
said  to  Simon:  ‘Seest  thou  this  woman?  I  entered  thy 
house.  Water  for  my  feet  thou  gavest,  7io !  But  she  with 
her  tears  wetted  my  feet  as  with  rain  and  with  her  hair 
she  wiped  them.  Kiss  thou  gavest  me,  no!  But  she  from 
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the  time  I  entered  ceased  not  tenderly  to  kiss  my  feet. 
With  oil  my  head  thou  anointedest,  no!  But  she  with 
myrrh  anointed  my  feet.  Wherefore  I  say — unto  thee; 
Forgiven  are  her  sins — many,  yes — because  her  love  is 
manifold*  ** 

Second:  Another  main  help  to  interpretation  is  an 
appreciation  of  tenses.  And  the  speaker  fully  understands 
his  hearers"  feelings  in  the  matter.  Aren’t  there  some 
twenty  thousand  different  forms  to  Greek  verb?  Can 
anything  be  drier,  harder?  Say  not  so.  It’s  a  beautiful 
thing,  that  verb  system,  the  most  comprehensive  and 
expressive  of  them  all.  Will  you  believe  it?  Read  “The 
Glories  of  the  Imperfect”  if  you  can  pick  it  up  at  second¬ 
hand.  Till  then  con  this  little  petition.  Let  its  author 
be  not  once  named  among  you.  It’s  pagan  but  not  alto¬ 
gether  impractical.  Title?  The  Greek  Verb.  Subhead? 
A  Prayer  for  Novices. 

Was  this  the  flute  that  wryed  Athene’s  face? 

Apollo,  kiss  these  lips,  lest  from  this  reed. 

So  multifold  of  stops,  be  sprite-like  freed 
Not  dead  Pan’s  soul  but  only  sour  grimace! 

The  commonest  Greek  tense,  then,  is  the  aorist:  Its 
name  means  “unqualified”;  i.  e.,  as  to  kind  of  action. 
Indicatively,  it  marks  simple  occurrence  and  is  the  stock 
narrative  tense.  If  it  is  significant,  try  for  touchstone 
the  jingle — “single,  short,  sudden.”  Yes,  it  has  other 
meanings.  See  Burton’s  “Moods  and  Tenses.” 

Futures  may  not  trouble  grammatically  but  what  com¬ 
mandments,  prohibitions,  prophecies,  promises  they  ex¬ 
press  ! 

With  presents,  imperfects,  and  perfects  expect  a  thrill. 
The  second  commonest  tense  is  the  imperfect.  Someone 
has  called  it  “the  painter’s  tense.”  Homer  is,  as  Matthew 
Arnold  said,  “the  most  objective  of  poets”  and  with  him 
it  abounds.  Most  often  it  paints  past  action  in  process, 
parallel  with  other  action  expressed  or  implied.  Other¬ 
wise  try  this  jingle,  “repeated,  protracted,  continued,” 
and  commune  further  with  Burton.  Here  are  three  elo¬ 
quent  instances:  “Was  not  our  heart  burning  within  us 
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as  he  was  speaking  to  us  in  the  way  as  he  was  opening 
to  us  so  fully  the  scriptures?” 

The  third  commonest  tense?  The  present.  It’s  the 
lesser  twin  of  the  imperfect  and  the  same  jingle  holds 
except — but  see  Burton !  However,  here’s  mentioning  one 
exception,  the  historical  present.  In  college  we  call  it  the 
movie  present,  but  that,  doubtless,  won’t  do  here.  Do 
you  want  to  glimpse  the  past  in  actual  pageant?  Read 
John’s  Gospel,  the  Gospel  of  the  Historical  Present.  At 
nearly  a  hundred  years  he  still  sees  and  hears  his  beloved 
Master  at  his  kingdom  work. 

And  what  shall  one  say  of  perfect  and  pluperfect.  Deeds 
finished  for  once  and  all  or  eternally  existing  states — 
how  memorable.  Scripture  “stands  written”  in  **gegrap~ 
tai”  **Sesoke*' — and  faith  “hath  saved.”  And  from  the 
cross  comes  the  most  comprehensive  word,  tense  and  state 
of  Christendom — **tetelestai*" — “finished !” 

But  we  have  said  nothing  of  tenses  outside  the  indica¬ 
tive  ?  Well,  why  worry  ?  Practically  but  two  occur,  aorist 
and  present;  and,  except  in  indirect  discourse  and  the 
participle,  the  corresponding  indicative  jingles  work. 
But  consult  Burton.  And  again  consult  Burton.  And 
always  consult  Burton. 

Did  we  mention  the  participle?  Alas,  what  a  bug¬ 
bear  to  the  student!  Most  characteristic  it  is  to  Greek; 
least  so,  in  English.  Yet  how  it  makes  for  compactness 
and  perspective.  Want  to  paint  a  picture  in  stylistics? 
It  must  center  in  one  main  verb.  But  would  you  sprinkle 
in  details?  All  right.  Make  them  participles.  That’s 
the  Greek  theory  of  the  sentence.  And  the  thing  to  re¬ 
member  here  is  that  the  aorist  participle  regularly  denotes 
time  antecednt  to  the  main  action ;  the  present ;  time  par¬ 
allel  with  it.  And  one  should  be  on  guard  not  to  contract 
“participleitis”  in  English.  Accept  the  “attributive”  one, 
and  a  form  or  two  of  the  “supplementary”  and  the  “cir- 
cumstantive”  of  manner.  For  the  rest — go  slow ! 

Third.  One  should  have  some  first-hand  knowledge  of 
the  words  proper — their  essential  ideas,  their  historical 
associations,  their  blending  in  the  fulness  of  context  and 
style. 
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Misunderstanding  or  mistranslation  or  misapplication 
may  mother  heresies.  Instance  “to  do  penance”  instead 
of  “to  repent.”  And — dare  one  mention  the  word  for 
“virgin”  ?  Well,  Luke  knew  his  Greek.  He  had  doubtless 
seen  the  Parthenon.  He  was  well  aware  that  in  the  pan¬ 
theon  of  Greece  there  was  one  **virgo  intemerata”  With 
him  a  virgin  was  a  virgin.  Any  adventitious  sense  of 
parthenos  would  be  altogether  exceptional.  But  as  if  that 
were  not  enough  both  he  and  Matthew  make  their  under¬ 
standing  of  the  word  plain  by  their  narrative. 

Too,  the  simple  omission  of  so  small  a  thing  as  the 
definite  article  in  our  Greek  text  thrice  argues  the  deity 
of  Jesus.  Do  we  say  the  freshmen  and  sophomores  ?  We 
do  not !  We  say  the  freshmen  and  the  sophomores.  Par¬ 
don  the  premise  of  illustration;  but  we  read  in  the  Book 
“our  God  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ.”  Both  are  one. 

And  how  beautifully  the  Master  tries  to  lead  Peter  up 
to  fresh  avowal  of  his  love  in  the  high  word,  agapd ;  and 
how  humbly  Peter  answers,  “Lord,  Thou  knowest  I  love, 
love,  love  you  in  my  weak  human  way,  philol  Triple 
avowal,  that  for  his  triple  denial,  too,  please  remember. 

And  how  the  revisers’  translation  of  agape  as  “love” 
has  glorified  the  Thirteenth  of  First  Corinthians! 

And  let’s  thank  good  old  Henry  Stephens  that  he  made 
the  shortest  verse  in  the  Bible,  “Jesus  wept”;  and  real 
tears,  at  that;  and,  so,  marvelously  shows  himself  the 
sympathetic  “son  of  man.” 

But  let’s  remember,  too,  that  he  wept  wailingly  over 
Jerusalem  with  thirty  “sigmas”  in  half  a  dozen  lines. 
That  for  the  sorrowing  Saviour’s  sighs  and  sobs ! 

But,  again,  there  was  his  oft-repeated,  '*he  pi§tis  sou 
sesoken  se,”  to  the  saved  soul — the  Master’s  sweetest  whis¬ 
per. 

And  how  many  different  verbs  are  used  for  that  unfor- 
getable  look  of  his ! 

And — the  Mantle  of  the  Master?  How  unexpectedly 
much  is  said  of  his  clothing  from  his  first  tom  swathings 
to  his  precious  linen  grave-robings ;  yes,  to  the  carefully 
rolled  and  placed  face-cloth  of  the  tomb,  to  the  strangely 
thrilling  chrysalis  of  raiment  from  which  he  rose.  Did 
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the  latter  still  retain  some  suggestion  of  the  Master’s 
human  form?  keimena  is  commonly  used  of  the  body’s 
inert  lying  in  death. 

And  the  demonstrative  houtos  is,  not  so  seldom,  almost 
a  hoot  of  hate  ?  “This  man,  if  he  were  a  prophet,  would 
know  who  and  what  this  woman  is.”  And  here  it  is  a 
gesture ;  “Command  that  these  stones  become  bread.” 

Alios,  too,  may  be  simply  “another”;  heteros,  “alto¬ 
gether  other.”  “Two  men  went  up  to  the  temple  to  pray 
— the  one  a  Pharisee,  the  other”  (how  different  in  the 
sequel!)  “a  publican.” 

Again,  was  Stephen  not  only  the  first  Christian  martyr ; 
but  did  that  word  first  change  from  its  classical  meaning 
of  “witness”  with  him?  If  so,  what  a  deathless  diadem 
for  him  whose  name  means  a  crown ! 

And  it  may  be  a  trite  but  should  be  a  stinging,  stimu¬ 
lating  thought  with  us  that  while  the  Twelve  were  with 
Jesus  they  were  commonly  '‘rmthetai”  (“learners”)  ;  but 
after  his  ascension  and  the  Spirit’s  advent,  regularly 
*'apostoloi**  ( “missionaries” ) . 

What  does  ‘*kurios”  mean  as  addressed  to  Jesus ;  simply 
“Sir”  or  “Mr.,”  as  in  modern  Greek;  or  divine  “Lord” 
and  “Master”?  Well,  the  Master  says  what  the  disciple 
needs  to  know.  “Why  call  me.  Lord,  Lord  and  fail  to  do 
my  commands?”  And,  “If  I  then,  the  Lord  and  the 
Master,  have  washed  your  feet  ye  also  ought  to  wash  one 
another’s  feet.” 

Is  Jesus’  name  sometimes  played  upon  as  though  akin 
to  the  Greek  “iaomaf,’’  as  Dr.  Luke  seems  fond  of  record¬ 
ing?  Instance  Peter  at  Lydda;  “Aeneas,  he  healeth  thee, 
the  Healer,  Christ.” 

What  does  *'ophthe”  mean  in  the  Transfiguration  story : 
“There  appeared  unto  them  Moses  and  Elijah.”  Did  the 
three  disciples  merely  dream  or  actually  see?  The  latter 
unless  we  wish  to  deny  Jesus’  appearances  after  his  resur¬ 
rection.  The  verbs  are  the  same. 

Is  Paul  suggesting  a  name  for  the  Love  Lyric  of  the 
Book  when  he  says,  “And  a  still  more  excellent  way  shew 
I  unto  you.”  Literally,  the  phrase  is,  “A  road  by  moun¬ 
tain  pass,”  “the  high  road.”  Call  it  “The  Road  to  Chris- 
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tian  Eminence”?  Why,  too,  his  three  metaphors  of 
“sounding  brass,”  “clanging  symbol,”  and  “mirror.”  Be¬ 
cause  “Corinthian  bronze”  was  the  city’s  high  pride 
known  the  world  over;  and  the  material,  even,  of  one  of 
the  doors  of  Herod’s  temple.  Nor  does  “clanging  cymbal” 
fully  suggest  the  onomatopoeia  of  **alazon  kwnbalon,**  a 
“la-la-la-ing  cymbal.”  Too,  what  a  setting  for  his  Love 
Lyric  between  the  jealousies  and  discords  of  the  chapters 
preceding  and  following !  It  is  a  diamond  set  in  onyx. 

And  now  may  one  even  romance  a  bit.  "‘Sukuphanteo*' 
for  instance,  occurs  but  twice  in  Testament — once  with 
Zacchaeus;  again,  in  John  the  Baptist’s  preaching!  The 
scenes  were  contiguous.  Publicans  were  visiting  the  wil¬ 
derness  preacher.  Was  the  little  convert’s  heart  first 
touched  there?  And  did  he  defer  and  defer  to  become 
finally  Christ’s  last  convert  before  the  thief  on  the  cross? 

Again,  was  the  porteress  at  John  Mark’s  house  Greek 
and  slave  and  former  flower  girl  that  she  should  be  called 
“Roses”?  What  if  she  had  portered  at  the  high  priest’s 
house  that  she  should  know  the  Galilean  disciples’  tongue 
so  well  and  put  Peter  to  bitter  shame?  Might  she  have, 
become  his  convert ?  Sheer  “stuff-o’-dreams,”  that?  Well 
it  teases  thought.  If  twain,  how  loyal  both  and  trust¬ 
worthy  and  impulsive?  And  what  an  acquaintance  list 
each  would  have  and  not  least  among  the  rival  religion¬ 
ists! 

Further,  had  Luke  been  recalling  his  Iliad  the  morning 
of  the  shipwreck  that  he  should  slip  into  the  story  a  near 
parallel  from  the  Poet? 

Did  Mark  similarly  have  his  Odyssey  in  mind — “the 
Gardens  of  Alcinous,”  “all  so  orderly  and  bright  in  the 
bloom” — when  he  says  the  five  thousand  sat  down  to  eat, 
“company  by  company  and  garden-bed  by  garden-bed”; 
and  did  the  gala  mantles  of  the  Jews  supply  the  color- 
touch  ? 

Too,  was  the  Gazelle  Lady  called  “Dorcas”  from  her 
eyes?  Else  why  mention  them  uniquely  in  the  miracle? 
Dreadful?  Well,  it  makes  for  human  interest.  And 
were  the  women  wearing  on  their  own  persons  the  gar¬ 
ments  they  showed  Peter,  as  the  middle-voice  may  sug- 
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gest?  And  are  the  Master’s  broken  sentences  (aposiope- 
sis)  and  his  few  grammatical  incongruities  (anacolutha) 
emotional  ? 

Why  should  the  model  Greek  sentence  of  the  Book  im¬ 
mediately  precede  the  strangest  Greek  in  Luke’s  Gospel? 
May  we  be  reading  a  transcript  from  the  journals  of  the 
two  mothers  in  the  rest  of  Chapters  One  and  in  Two? 

How  many  constituted  an  ''ochlos”^  After  the  choice 
of  “The  Seven”  a  great  company  of  the  priests  were  obe- 
difent  to  the  faith.”  The  same  designation  is  used  for 
“The  Four  Thousand”  and  “The  Five  Thousand.”  Jo¬ 
sephus  says  there  were  twenty  thousand  priests.  Could 
a  fourth  of  them  have  accepted  Christ?  What  became  of 
them?  Would  they  waver  in  the  bitter  persecution  that 
followed?  Might  “Hebrews”  have  been  addressed  to 
them?  What  did  Stephen  mean  when  he  said  he  saw 
the  Son  of  man  “standing”  at  the  right  hand  of  God? 
Does  Hebrews  X:ll,  12  suggest  an  explanation?  And  is 
it  significant  that  protomartyr  citation  from  the  High- 
Priestly  Psalm  is  key  verse  and  theme  for  the  puzzling 
Epistle ! 

Idle  dreams?  At  any  rate  the  Book  in  the  Greek 
strangely  stirs  and  stimulates  thought. 

And  how  pungently  curt  the  Greek  is.  Word  for  word 
and  with  headings  mainly,  here  are  instances: 

The  early  Christians’  reaction  to  Rhoda’s  announce¬ 
ment  of  Peter  at  the  Gate :  **Madr 

Festus  to  the  greatest  of  theologians  and  evangelists: 
“Mad,  Pauir 

The  Prince  of  Life  to  the  widow  of  Nain :  “Weep  not!** 

The  cry  for  help  in  the  storm  at  sea:  **Lord!  Save! 
Perishing!** 

The  call  the  dead  obeyed :  **Lazarus!  Hither!  Forth!** 

The*  Master’s  query  at  man’s  ingratitude:  *‘But  the 
nine — where  V* 

The  Unfaithful  Steward’s  shameful  soliloquy  of  pre¬ 
dicament:  **Dig?  I  can*t!  Beg?  Ashamed!** 

The  way  of  the  world:  “Ate,  drank,  bought,  sold, 
planted,  builded.” 
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Jesus’  wireless  to  John  in  prison  mood:  “Blind  see, 
lame  walk,  lepers-cleansed,  deaf  hear,  dead  raised,  poor 
evangelized.” 

One  more  hint,  please,  as  to  the  possible  helpfulness  of 
the  Book  in  the  Greek.  The  student  learns  to  con  each 
word,  to  comb  the  passage  for  its  full  suggestion.  Is 
the  inspired  writer  style  allusive  ?  Let  the  careful  reader 
grope  and  trail  and  follow  his  authors’  furthest  possible 
leading.  It  is  to  learn !  And  is  the  habit  anywhere  else 
as  valuable  as  with  the  Master’s  words.  He  spake  as  none 
other!  Did  Jesus  know  his  Greek?  Well,  his  citations 
are  from  the  Septuagint.  Why  doesn’t  he  always  quote 
exactly?  It  didn’t  belong  to  his  day  nor  till  the  printed 
page  became  accessible.  And  he  sometimes  uses  his  divine 
privilege  of  adding  or  blending  from  other  context.  He 
knew  enough  to  interpret  the  text  in  the  synagogue.  He 
was  not  ignorant  of  the  Greek  figures  of  style.  The  para¬ 
ble  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican  has  its  clauses  ar¬ 
ranged  in  a  multifold  chiasmus.  And  Trench  calls  the 
fifteenth  of  Luke  “a  divine  tetralogy.”  Its  first  three 
parables  are  in  climax,  that  of  the  Elder  Son  is  after- 
piece.  Greek  tragedies  were  so  arranged  and  exhibited. 

Too,  he  knew  his  Greek  emphasis;  but  much  better, 
the  proper  stressing  of  things  human  and  divine.  Witness 
“the  Model  Prayer”  with  its  twelve  pronouns  in  some 
sixty  words.  And  without  the  Greek  text  the  reader  is 
ignorant  that  the  precious  prayer  is  also  a  Hebrew  poem 
in  its  parallelism. 

But  for  the  most  part  he  speaks  a  universal  language. 
And  how  he  glorifies  the  commonplace!  He  found  “ser¬ 
mons  in  stones,”  trees,  flowers,  buds,  the  grass,  the  grain, 
the  rain,  the  familiar  lamp  and  bushel,  the  door,  the  leaven 
and  oven  his  mother  used,  the  bread  for  which  he  hun¬ 
gered  as  boy  and  man,  the  all  too  precious  water  of  the 
East,  and — “God  in  everything !”  Nothing  was  with  him 
too  usual  to  suggest  the  Divine. 

Does  his  old-time  trade  ever  crop  out  in  his  speech? 
He  was  no  jerry-builder,  you  remember,  but  “the  car¬ 
penter.”  And  a  tradition  nearly  a  millennium  and  a  half 
old  says  his  specialty  was  yokes  and  plows.  At  any  rate 
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he  alludes  to  both  and  we  may  be  sure  his  “yoke  is  easy.” 
And  the  illustration  of  beam  and  mote.  And  what  a  trib¬ 
ute  to  sterling  workmanship  in  character-building  and 
what  a  warning  against  its  failure  is  the  haunting  epi¬ 
logue  of  “the  Two  Builders”  as  allegorized  in  Jesus'  “In¬ 
augural.” 

Is  there  any  reminiscence  of  his  earthly  mother’s  words 
in  his?  Does  he  seem  at  tinies  to  have  forgotten  her? 
How  she  knew  the  Book !  Did  she  teach  him  at  her  knee  ? 
How  like  Hannah’s  song  is  the  Magnificat.  And  how 
like  the  Mother  Song  of  the  Book  in  spirit  and  at  times  in 
phrase  are  the  Master’s  Beatitudes ! 

What  does  he  talk  about?  The  topic  of  that  critical 
day,  the  topic  of  all  the  days-to-be,  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.  The  Greek  concordance  lists  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  uses  of  the  expression  or  its  equivalent  in 
Testament.  How  does  he  yearningly  speak  of  himself? 
As  “the  Son  of  man”;  and  only  less  often  than  he  men¬ 
tions  the  Kingdom.  And  so  he  fulfils  his  last  recorded 
saying  in  the  Book:  “It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive.” 

What  was  the  manner  of  his  words  ?  How  say  ?  How 
know?  But  it  was  message  most  of  all  and  with  the  God- 
man  back  of  it.  And,  like  and  unlike  Socrates,  “for  the 
most  part  he  talked,”  and  simply  and  winningly  and  to 
the  neediest  heart  but  beyond  the  keenest  mind.  And 
he  was  teacher  rather  than  preacher.  And  there  are  say¬ 
ings  of  his  and  proverbs  and  parables  and  prayers  and 
addresses,  yes.  And  he  had  his  ways  of  handling  golden 
words.  True,  true.  Instance,  his  “Surely,  surely” ;  “look 
you,”  “listen,”  “I  say.”  But  how  futile  to  try  to  tell. 
“Cansfthou  by  searching  find  out  God?”  Yet  how  glor¬ 
ious  to  hope  to  learn,  to  have  the  living  record  in  our 
mother  tongue,  to  have  it  at  first  hand,  to  hope  the  Spirit’s 
leading,  and  so  to  hope  to  know  whom  to  know  aright  is 
life  eternal. 

Do  you  need  the  Book  in  the  Greek?  It’s  the  text  of 
inspiration. 
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Can  you  master  its  reading?  John  Brown  of  Hadding¬ 
ton  did  and  how  wonderfully  well  and  with  what  a  lack 
of  opportunity. 

After  all,  does  it  really  mean  so  much  to  one’s  preach¬ 
ing  and  teaching  in  the  way.  of  touching  mind  and  heart 
and  life?  Witness  Phillips  Brooks.  He  was  called  “the 
greatest  preacher  of  America  for  his  generation.”  At  his 
theological  school  they  said  that  “as  a  classical  scholar 
none  matched  him.”  Witness  Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon. 
He  was  reckoned  “the  greatest  .evangelical  preacher  of 
the  last  century  in  England.”  His  record  in  Hebrew  and 
Greek  is  that  “he  was  not  content  until  he  knew  them.” 
Witness  Alexander  Maclaren.  He  read  his  chapter  or 
more  a  day  both  in  Hebrew  and  in  Greek.  And  Joseph 
Parker  wrote  of  him,  “There  is  no  greater  preacher  in 
the  English-speaking  pulpit.”  And  still  others  have 
characterized  him  as  “the  greatest  expository  preacher 
of  the  century  past”;  and  as  “the  highest  modem  ex¬ 
ponent  from  the  pulpit,  of  the  spoken  Word.” 

May  we  not  close  with  the  same  high  colophon  as  did 
the  beautiful  and  noble  and  reverent  books  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance  and  the  Reformation  and  with  reference  to  the 
Voice  of  the  Living  Word,  the  Book  in  the  Greek,  **doxa 
thed**  “Glory  to  God”? 


THE  KINGDOM  OF  HEAVEN  ON  THE  ROOF  OF 
THE  WORLD 

BY  WALTER  ASBOE, 

KYELANG,  THIBET 

It  is  now  seventy-two  years  since  the  seeds  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  were  first  sown  in  Western  Himalaya 
or  Little  Tibet  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  The  early  pio¬ 
neers  of  the  Moravian  Mission  had  indeed  made  plans  to 
penetrate  Mongolia,  but  their  attempted  project  was  frus¬ 
trated  by  the  Russian  Government.  All  efforts  to  survey 
Chinese  Mongolia  and  Central  Asia  having  failed,  the 
missionaries  set  to  work  establishing  the  Kingdom  in  the 
Himalayas.  Their  faith  was  rewarded  in  as  much  as 
they  were  enabled  to  settle  in  Kyelang  the  capital  of  Lahul. 
No  time  was  lost  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  Tibetan 
language  and  its  kindred  dialects  with  a  view  to  evangel¬ 
izing  the  Mongolian  race  of  people  embracing  Buddhism. 
The  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  Tibetan  was  under¬ 
taken  by  Jaeschke,  Heyde,  Redslob,  Francke,  and  others, 
and  printed  in  the  lithographic  press  at  Kyelang.  A  model 
farm  was  also  established,  thus  affording  a  means  of  con¬ 
tact  with  the  people. 

From  Kyelang  the  missionaries  of  the  Cross  pressed 
on  to  Spiti  and  Ladakh,  where  the  seeds  of  the  Kingdom 
are  still  being  sown  amongst  the  Tibetan  speaking  people 
living  at  an  altitude  of  11,500  to  15,000  feet  above  sea 
level.  Leh,  the  capital  of  Ladakh,  is  the  headquarters 
station  of  the  Moravian  Mission  in  Western  Himalaya, 
and  it  is  probably  the  highest  mission  station  in  the  world, 
situated  as  it  is  at  the  altitude  of  11,500  feet.  At  first 
the  pioneers  moved  about  amongst  the  various  Tibetan 
tribes  living  in  gloomy  houses  utterly  devoid  of  light 
except  from  a  small  aperture  in  the  roof  which  served  as 
an  exit  for  the  smoke  of  a  cow  dung  fire.  On  other  occa¬ 
sions  they  would  ascend  the  barren  and  lofty  plateaus 
of  Rupshu,  living  the  life  of  the  nomadic  tribes  inhabiting 
those  elevated  regions  (14,000  and  15,000  feet).  Life  on 
the  Rupshu  plains  is  far  from  being  an  “arm-chair”  exist- 
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ence,  for  the  intense  cold  of  winter  and  the  burning  heat 
of  summer  on  these  plains  where  no  grain  of  any  descrip¬ 
tion  can  be  grown,  expose  both  man  and  beast  to  the  rigors 
of  an  extremely  hard  and  trying  climate. 

The  policy  of  wandering  from  place  to  place  dissemi¬ 
nating  the  truths  of  the  Kingdom  had  its  peculiar  diffi¬ 
culties,  especially  so  since  the  roads  were,  and  indeed  still 
are,  mere  sheep  and  goat  tracks  which  in  winter  are  com¬ 
pletely  covered  in  deep  snow,  added  to  which  were  the 
high  passes  swept  by  violent  winds,  and  impassible,  owing 
to  the  colossal  snow-drifts  on  their  summits.  Mission 
stations  were,  therefore,  established  where  the  mission¬ 
aries  might  have  a  degree  of  leisure  to  enable  them  to 
study  the  language  and  customs  of  the  people  amongst 
whom  they  were  to  spend  their  lives. 

The  Tibetans,  far  from  being  war-like,  are  remarkably 
peace-loving,  genial,  and  sturdy  men  of  the  hills.  Their 
endurance  when  traveling,  combined  with  good  humour 
under  most  adverse  circumstances,  are  beyond  all  praise ; 
and  many  European  travellers  to  the  Himalayas  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  testify  to  their  amazing  courage  and  resourceful¬ 
ness  when  up  against  overwhelming  odds.  It  is  no  un¬ 
common  sight  to  see  a  party  of  these  hillmen  singing  and 
shouting  as  they  carry  their  loads  over  a  high  pass  in  the 
teeth  of  a  terrific  wind  and  a  blinding  snowstorm. 

Their  attitude  to  religion,  however,  is  one  of  utter 
apathy,  and  their  own  religion  (Buddhism)  is  absolutely 
meaningless  to  them.  It  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered 
at  if  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  message  leaves  them 
cold.  One  is  often  struck  with  the  commendable  patience 
and  respect  shown  by  a  Tibetan  audience — perhaps  out 
of  deference  to  the  European.  Opposition  and  contro¬ 
versy  one  often  feels  would  be  welcome,  if  by  these  means 
one  might  gauge  the  depth  or  shallowness  of  their  re¬ 
ligious  convictions.  No  attempt  is  made  even  to  utter  a 
word  in  defense  of  the  religion  which  they  nominally 
espouse.  This  strange  silence  has  its  roots  in  the  preva¬ 
lent  belief  that  laymen  are  not  expected  to  interest  them¬ 
selves  in  religion.  This  is  the  special  prerogative  of  the 
hierarchy.  They  are,  however,  tremendously  concerned 
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in  the  performance  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  the  meaning 
of  which  are  totally  outside  the  pale  of  their  comprehen¬ 
sion.  To  the  Buddhist,  rites  are  indispensable  to  religion, 
and  no  sin  is  so  heinous  as  disregard  of  them.  .More¬ 
over,  offences  against  one’s  neighbor,  or,  even  one’s  char¬ 
acter,  are  merely  regarded  as  indiscretions  compared  with 
the  infinitely  greater  crime  of  indifference  to  the  proper 
observance  of  rites  and  ceremonies.  True  religion — ^the 
religion  of  self-giving  and  devotion  to  a  high  ideal — is 
sorely  lacking  in  the  Tibetans  I  have  met,  and  amongst 
whom  I  am  thrown  in  daily  contact.  Ask  a  Tibetan  his 
opinion  of  the  various  religions  of  the  world,  and  he  in¬ 
variably  answers,  “All  religions  are  the  same;  they  are 
all  good.’’  Thus,  he  dismisses  the  question  and  troubles 
himself  no  more  about  it.  One  is  reminded  of  a  story  told 
by  a  distinguished  traveller  to  Japan.  When  an  Emperor 
of  Japan  was  petitioned  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits 
from  his  dominions,  he  enquired:  “How  many  different 
religions  there  were  in  his  country,’’  and  the  reply  came, 
“Thirty-five.’’  “Well,’’  said  the  Emperor,  “where  thirty- 
five  religions  can  be  tolerated  we  can  easily  bear  with 
thirty-six.  Leave  them  in  peace.’’ 

Man  has  ever  sought  after  the  “Summum  bonum,’’  and 
stretched  out  groping  hands  to  a  Power  which  he  felt 
was  greater  than  himself.  Nowhere  is  this  more  evident 
than  in  Tibet  where  the  devotee  will  spend  years  in  toil¬ 
some  pilgrimages  to  the  summits  of  mountains  where  his 
ancestors  from  time  immemorial  burned  their  small 
lamps,  and  offered  oblations  to  the  guardian  deity  of  the 
hills.  Thousands  will  spend  the  little  money  they  pos¬ 
sess,  and  their  scanty  food  in  a  visit  to  a  distant  shrine, 
sacred  tree  or  lake,  and  circumambulate  it  countless  times. 
Others  with  still  more  commendable  show  of  penance 
walk  on  hands  and  knees  for  long  distances,  beating  their 
foreheads  on  the  ground  the  while,  until  the  blood  gushes 
from  their  limbs.  Surely  this  and  many  other  forms  of 
penance  practised  in  this  country  call  for  considerable 
effort.  When  a  body  of  lamas  (priests)  will  read  their 
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scriptures  in  unison  day  and  night  for  the  benefit  of  the 
laity;  or  when  a  man  will  turn  a  colossal  cylindrical 
prayer- wheel  (taking  care,  of  course,  to  turn  the  wheel 
in  the  right  direction)  for  an  indolent  rich  man  in  return 
for  his  food,  there  must  be  some  compelling  force  for  good 
or  bad  at  back  of  these  strivings  after  higher  things.  The 
attainment  of  a  vast  amount  of  merit  is  the  chief  incentive 
to  good  works,  so  that  right  doing  is  not  so  much  the  result 
of  the  desire  to  do  good  for  its  own  sake,  as  a  mercenary 
motive  for  the  collection  of  merit  for  the  next  life.  This 
accounts  for  the  apparent  ingratitude  of  the  laity  and 
clergy  when  an  outsider  or  even  one  of  themselves  per¬ 
forms  a  kind  act.  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  quote  a  per¬ 
sonal  experience.  I  had  occasion  one  day  to  extract  some 
teeth,  and  the  victims  of  toothaches  far  from  acknowledg¬ 
ing  thanks  with  their  freedom  from  the  wearing  effects 
of  such  a  malady,  informed  me  that  I  had  worked  up  a 
great  deal  of  merit  for  the  next  life.  Again,  when  the 
missionaries  first  came  to  Tibet,  and  began  to  read  the 
Gospels  to  the  people,  the  latter  were  under  the  mistaken 
impression  that  these  foreigners  read  their  Scriptures  for 
no  other  motive  than  to  heap  up  merit  for  themselves — 
a  most  praiseworthy  motive  in  their  opinion.  But  what 
can  there  be  said  in  favor  of  a  religious  system  which 
makes  it  possible  for  a  man  to  win  merit  while  he  sleeps  ? 
This  is  done  by  certain  ingenious  devices  such  as  the  water 
prayer  mill,  and  by  one  driven  by  wind.  A  barrel  large 
or  small  is  filled  with  papers  on  which  are  inscribed 
thousands  of  prayers  in  the  Buddhist  formula  “0  mani 
padme  hum,”  and  driven  as  I  have  just  said  by  water 
or  by  wind.  Thus,  one  may  see  these  barrels  gaily  re¬ 
volving  so  long  as  the  laws  of  .gravitation  and  friction 
will  permit.  If  report  be  true  that  electric  power  has 
been  introduced  at  Lhasa,  one  may  reasonably  expect  that, 
e’er  long,  praying  will  be  done  by  electricity  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  water  and  wind  power.  The  hand  prayer  wheel 
is  another  device  for  heaping  up  untold  merit  provided, 
of  course,  that  the  operator  be  persevering  enough  to  turn 
it  when  he  is  not  otherwise  employed.  One,  however, 
scarcely  ever  sees  young  people  revolving  this  type  of 
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prayer  wheel,  as  this  office  is  chiefly  reserved  for  the  aged 
who,  it  would  appear,  are  anxious  to  accumulate  as  much 
merit  as  possible  in  the  few  remaining  years  of  their  lives. 
Prayer  in  the  Christian  sense  is  unknown  to  the  Tibetan 
Buddhist.  He  certainly  does  utter  pious  ejaculations  of 
the  meaning  of  which  he  is  ignorant,  but  he  knows  noth¬ 
ing  of  a  beneficent  Creator  to  whom  he  may  express  his 
longings,  hopes,  and  fears. 

This  brings  us  to  a  further  consideration,  namely: 
Does  the  devotee  of  Lamaism  (for  such  is  the  degraded 
form  of  Buddhism  in  Tibet)  know  anything  about  an 
Almighty,  All-loving  God  who  controls  and  sustains  the 
world?  In  answering  this  question  some  explanation  of 
the  Tibetan  conception  of  God  is  called  for.  The  acid  test 
which  must  ever  be  applied  to  a  religion  is  its  conception 
of  God.  To  find  a  word,  therefore,  for  the  Deity  which 
conveys  the  true  meaning  of  Him  “who  desires  mercy  and 
not  sacrifice,  and  the  knowledge  of  God  more  than  burnt 
offerings”  was  a  task  of  great  difficulty.  Jaeschke,  the 
Tibetan  scholar,  searched  for  a  word  for  “God,”  and  he 
chose  the  word  “Dkon-chog,”  a  term  which  means  “The 
most  precious  Thing.”  In  Tibetan  literature  this  con¬ 
notes  the  threefold  means  of  human  enlightenment — 
Buddha  the  great  teacher;  the  scriptures  in  which -his 
teaching  is  to  be  found;  the  priesthood  which  transmits 
that  teaching  to  mortals.  “Although,”  says  Jaeschke, 
“this  triad  cannot  by  any  means  be  placed  on  a  level  with 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  a  triune  God,  yet  it  will  be  easily 
understood,  how  the  innate  desire  of  man  to  adore  and 
worship  something  supernatural,  together  with  the  hier¬ 
archical  tendency  of  the  teaching  class,  have  afterwards 
contributed  to  convert  the  acknowledgment  of  human  ac¬ 
tivity  for  the  benefit  of  others  into  a  devout,  and  by  de¬ 
grees  idolatrous  adoration  of  these  three  agents,  especially 
as  Buddha’s  religious  doctrine  did  not  at  all  satisfy  the 
deeper  wants  of  the  human  mind,  and  as  its  author  him¬ 
self  did  not  know  anything  of  a  Gk)d  standing  apart  and 
above  this  world.  .  .  .  The  sublime  conception  which  the 
Bible  connects  with  this  word  “Dkon-chog”  (Gon-chog), 
viz.,  that  of  a  personal,  absolute,  omnipotent  being,  will 
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only  with  the  spread  of  the  Christian  religion  be  gradually 
introduced  and  established.” 

Buddhists  have  innumerable  “Lhas”  (gods)  which  are 
a  “class  of  beings  subject  to  metempsychosis” — ^gods  of 
the  mountains,  sea,  lakes,  houses,  etc. — “gods  of  Brahmin- 
ical  mythology,  and  the  various  national  and  local  gods 
with  whom  Buddhism  came  in  contact.  These  local  gods 
were  incorporated  into  the  system  of  Buddhism  when 
they  were  found  to  be  too  numerous  and  too  much  en¬ 
deared  to  the  people  to  be  utterly  discarded  and  given  up ; 
so  most  of  them  are  worshipped  even  now-a-days,  and 
presented  with  various  offerings.  When  compared  with 
any  Buddhist  saint,  they  are  considered  to  be  of  inferior 
rank  and  power ;  and  a  local  ‘lha’  can  never  attain  Buddha- 
ship,  without  having  previously  assumed  the  nature  of 
man.” 

These  “Lhas”  have  a  baleful  influence  on  these  people 
who  are  never  quite  sure  whether  or  not  one  or  more  of 
these  gods  will  spring  calamity,  sickness,  or  even  death 
upon  them  out  of  sheer  malice  and  spite.  These  gods, 
moreover,  are  usually  regarded  in  the  light  of  malignant 
spirits  continually  on  the  alert  to  shatter  the  brightest 
hopes  and  designs  of  mankind.  Thus,  the  unfortunate 
Tibetan  under  cover  of  an  outward  show  of  mirth  and 
good  spirits,  is,  in  reality  haunted  by  the  fear  of  hobgob¬ 
lins  and  other  mischievous  sprites  who  may  at  any  moment 
bring  incalculable  ruin  upon  him. 

The  doctrine  of  “Karma”  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  conscious  or  subconscious  mind  of  the  Buddhist. 
“What  I  am  now  is  the  result  of  previous  existences,  so 
I  cannot  help  myself,”  is  a  phrase  one  frequently  hears. 
Hence,  sickness,  ill-fortune,  disaster,  and  other  accidents 
of  life  are  interpreted  as  being  retribution  for  past  mis¬ 
deeds.  This  fatalistic  view  of  life  must  exert  a  dele¬ 
terious  influence  on  man.  Only  the  power  of  Christ  can 
deliver  such  an  one  from  this  soul-killing  principle  at 
back  of  the  doctrine  of  “Karma.” 

Despite,  however,  the  difficulty  of  conveying  Christian 
truths  to  a  people  steeped  in  superstition  and  ignorance 
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coupled  with  blind  allegiance  to  the  Lamaistic  hierarchy, 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  slowly  but  most  surely  being 
established  on  the  roof  of  the  world.  Already  the  Church 
of  Christ  in  Tibet  is  in  the  process  of  having  its  own 
indigenous  organization.  There  are  two  ordained  native 
ministers  and  a  band  of  enthusiastic  evangelists  who 
spread  the  “Good  News”  to  their  fellow  countrymen. 
Amongst  the  lay  members  of  the  small  Christian  com¬ 
munities  scattered  about  the  Western  Himalaya,  are  men 
whose  social  standing  and  intellectual  attainments  place 
them  in  a  favorable  relation  to  those  embracing  Mohom- 
medanism,  Hinduism,  and  Buddhism.  In  Leh  there  are 
several  Christian  Tibetans  holding  important  positions 
in  State  service,  and  the  same  is  true  in  Kyelang.  The 
Church  is  not  yet  strong  enough  to  become  self  support¬ 
ing,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  next 
fifty  years  this  much  desired  end  will  be  attained.  Once 
the  Tibetans  learn  to  read  and  write,  the  power  of  the 
lamas  will  decrease  rapidly,  and  they  will  have  to  retreat 
into  the  darkness  and  superstition  which  they  at  present 
foster.  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  on  the  Roof  of  the 
World  far  from  being  a  dream  or  an  unattainable  aim, 
is,  on  the  contrary,  a  reality,  and  one  which  will  bring  in 
its  train  disaster  to  the  corrupt  and  chaotic  religion  of 
lamaism  under  which  sway  so  many  thousands  of  Tibetans 
still  live.  “The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  within  you,”  said 
Christ;  and  this  is  eminently  true  in  the  case  of  many 
Tibetans  who  now  owe  their  allegiance  to  Him  “whose 
Kingdom  has  no  end.” 


THE  ROOTS  OF  RELIGION 

BY  PRESIDENT  JOHN  E.  KlJlZENGA,  D.D. 

WESTERN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  HOLLAND,  MICH. 

Hold  thou  the  good:  define  it  well: 

For  fear  divine  philosophy 
Should  push  beyond  her  mark,  and  be 
Procuress  to  the  Lords  of  Hell. 

— Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  liii. 

The  question  as  to  the  origin  of  religion  at  once  resolves 
itself  into  three  questions :  How  did  religion  get  started 
in  human  history?  What  is  there  in  the  constitution  of 
man  which  makes  him  religious?  What  is  the  meaning, 
the  value,  of  religion?  It  matters  not  how  exclusively  a 
man  be  interested  in  one  of  the  three,  he  is  forced  to  con¬ 
front  the  others.  The  first  question,  properly  the  History 
of  Religion,  both  in  logic  and  in  what  has  been  written 
on  it,  becomes  the  second;  the  second,  properly  the  Psy¬ 
chology  of  Religion,  both  by  its  own  nature  and  by  the 
evident  bias  of  so  many  who  have  written  on  it,  fairly 
clamors  for  the  third;  and  the  third,  properly  the  Phil¬ 
osophy  of  Religion,  refuses  to  be  the  “airy  nothingness’* 
of  mere  speculation,  pathetically  praying  for  its  right  to 
set  its  feet  on  the  solid  facts  which  the  first  and  the  second 
ought  to  furnish  it.  Our  interest  here  is  in  the  Psychol¬ 
ogy  of  Religion, — that  must  explain  why  we  give  it  more 
space ;  yet  simple  honesty  requires  the  admission  that  the 
Psychology  of  Religion  really  settles  few  things,  and  is  in 
its  very  nature  never  ultimate,  never  satisfactory.  Those 
who  persistently  give  all  their  attention  to  feeling  their 
own  pulse  and  looking  at  their  town  tongue  are  apt  to  end 
in  the  insane  asylum;  and  the  process  is  generally  hast¬ 
ened,  if  the  pulse  and  the  tongue  be  purely  mental.  Sanity 
consists  by  and  large  in  seeing  a  thing  in  its  relations; 
in  our  judgment  the  Psychology  of  Religion,  seen  in  its 
proper  relations,  tends  to  confirm  the  Bible  view  of  man’s 
relation  to  God. 
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I. 

The  History  of  Religion,  discussing  how  religion  ac¬ 
tually  got  started  among  men,  is  to-day  a  tangled  jungle, 
criss-crossed  by  so  many  paths,  that  a  way-faring  man 
though  no  fool  may  be  lost  therein.  Here  lurks  many  a 
Procuress  to  the  Lords  of  Hell. 

We  submit  evidence  of  this  jungle  and  its  trails.  Her¬ 
man  Bavinck,  the  myriad-minded,  in  his  Dogmatics,  felt 
it  sufficient  to  point  out  only  the  following  attempted 
explanations  of  the  origin  of  religion:^ 

fear,  priest-craft,  ignorance; 

embryonic  in  animals,  e.g.,  a  dog’s  love  of  his  master,  combined 
with  a  sort  of  negative  self-feeling  and  fear; 

animism ; 

fetichism ; 

magic; 

instinctive  sense  of  the  infinite; 

search  for  cause;' 

naive  poesie,  leading  to  an  imagined  Supernatural  Giver; 

man’s  effort  to  make  up  for  the  defeat  of  his  natural,  social, 
ethical  desires  by  positing  a  better  world  beyond; 

man’s  innate  mystical  longing  for  direct  fellowship  with  God. 

This  is  an  array  of  explanations  how  religion  got 
started  bewildering  enough,  particularly  if  one  remem¬ 
bers  all  the  great  names  associated  with  these  theories. 
But  the  genial,  fair-minded,  encyclopedic  Bavinck  was 
probably  guilty  of  simplifying  the  matter  too  much.  If 
one  wishes  to  see  how  innumerable  are  the  theories  of 
the  origin  of  religion,  let  him  turn  to  a  fair-minded  stu¬ 
dent  who  has  tried  to  make  his  way  through  this  criss¬ 
crossed  region  of  the  tall  grass, — I  mean  Alfred  E.  Garvie,^ 
and  then  he  will  say  of  Bavinck’s  work  what  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  said  of  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  “The 
half  has  never  been  told!” 

Surely  the  amount  of  study  that  has  been  given  to  the 
subject  is  appalling.  And  the  results — positive,  depend- 

1  Bavinck,  Gereformeerde  Dogmatiek  (3rd  edition,  1918),  p. 
278,  ff. 

2  Garvie  Tutors  to  Christ  (1919). 
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able  results?  Alas,  too  often  we  are  reminded  of  the 
nursery  rhyme: 

Pussy-cat,  pussy-cat,  where  have  you  been? 

I've  been  to  London  to  visit  the  queen! 

Pussy-cat  pussy-cat,  what  did  you  there? 

I  frightened  a  little  mouse  under  her  chair!! 

It  seems  to  us  there  are  certain  legitimate  criticisms 
to  be  made  on  this  work  in  the  History  of  Religion.  One 
great  assumption  underlying  almost  all  of  it  is  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  there  was  a  time  when  man  was  not  re¬ 
ligious,  and  that  then  he  afterwards  became  religious. 
This  is,  of  course,  not  only  a  pure  assumption,  but  an 
assumption  contrary  to  fact;  for  all  agree  to-day  that 
man  as  we  know  him  historically  is  always  religious. 
It  is  also  commonly  assumed  that  the  simplest  form  of 
religion,  almost  that  the  meanest  and  nastiest  form  of 
religion,  is  the  first  and  the  explanation  of  all  the  rest. 
Happily  there  are  to-day  men  who  see  that  such  a  prin¬ 
ciple  is  too  easy,  that  the  simple  is  not  necessarily  the 
first,  and  that  present  day  savages,  and  even  historical 
savages,  are  not  primitives.  It  is  very  evident,  also,  that 
investigators  of  the  subject  have  very  generally  been 
guilty  of  the  fault  of  particularization;  they  have  made 
one  simple  formula  do  the  work  of  explaining  everything, 
quite  oblivious  to  the  truth  that  if  several  earnest  men 
each  give  light  by  working  a  simple  but  different  formula, 
then  we  are  dealing  not  with  a  simple  but  with  a  com¬ 
plex  matter.  Moreover,  primitive  man  figures  in  these 
explanations  in  quite  an  amazing  role;  he  is  sometimes 
a  man  with  powers  far  simpler  than  man  on  the  authentic 
pages  of  history,  and  he  has  a  religion  far  simpler  than 
any  which  appears  in  history;  at  other  times,  he  is  a 
primitive  man  who  has  not  yet  arrived  at  religion,  and 
we  are  told  in  detail  how  he  must  have  arrived  at  it. 
Primitive  man’s  mentality,  his  animality,  his  religion  or 
lack  of  religion, — these  are  no  doubt  a  field  for  imagina¬ 
tively  constructed  hypotheses,  but  they  are  hardly  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  definite  historical  fact,  certainly  not  a  basis  for 
eliminating  religion  as  superstition.  Finally,  not  a  few 
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critics  have  pointed  out  that  in  the  field  of  the  History  of 
Religion  philosophical  bias  and  sheer  psychologizing  have 
managed  to  palm  themselves  off  as  legitimate  history. 

But  there  are  fortunately  also  good  results  from  this 
study,  and  it  is  particularly  desirable  for  the  Psychology 
of  Religion  to  be  seen  against  the  background  of  these. 
One  good  outcome  of  the  study  ,  is  the  general  admission 
that  religion  is  universal.  Where  we  find  man,  there  we 
find  religion.  Thus  has  been  established  anew  what  was 
for  a  time  denied,  the  fact  that  man  is  a  religious  being, 
incurably  religious.  Another  outcome  is  the  fact  that  all 
the  powers  of  man’s  psychical  constitution  function  in 
religion.  The  various  theories  of  the  origin  of  religion 
are  not  so  much  mutually  exclusive  as  mutually  supple¬ 
mentary,  so  that  we  find  that  the  whole  self  functions  in 
religion.  It  seems  also  a  reasonable  inference  that  the 
formal  elements  of  religion  are  very  much  the  same  in 
all  religions.  This  holds  not  only  of  the  intellectual,  the 
emotional,  and  the  cult  elements  in  religion,  but  even  of 
such  details  as  fear,  hope,  guilt,  repentance,  atonement, 
connection  with  the  crises  of  the  individual  or  social  life. 
Religions  differ  in  the  content,  the  material  which  fills 
these  forms.  Neither  is  it  possible  any  more  to  make 
religion  merely  a  reflection  of  the  culture  of  a  period; 
it  transforms  the  culture  as  well  as  is  transformed  by  it. 
If  in  one  sense  a  man  makes  his  god  in  his  own  image, 
in  another  sense  he  remakes  himself  in  the  image  of  his 
god.  Furthermore,  all  religions  insist  on  objectivity. 
They  insist  on  the  reality  of  the  object  of  worship;  they 
insist  on  reality  of  response  from  without  to  the  believer’s 
need ;  they  insist  that  man  has  been  taught,  that  there  is 
revelation,  and  never  admit  that  religion  is,  merely  a 
reflection  of  man’s  subjective  struggle  and  need. 

The  reality  of  these  conclusions  may  be  doubted,  of 
course,  but  these  seem  to  us  a  fair  summary  of  what  is 
taught  by  the  history  and  development  of  religion.  If  at 
first  sight  these  seem  poor  results,  in  reality  they  are  of 
immense  significance.  Against  the  background  of  results 
like  these  we  must  see  the  Psychology  of  Religion,  other¬ 
wise  we  lose  perspective  at  the  very  beginning. 
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II. 

When  one  turns  from  these  opinions  in  the  field  of  the 
history  of  religion  to  the  Psychology  of  Religion  for  help 
how  religion  is  actually  the  outcome  of  the  functioning  of 
human  nature,  he  is  disconcerted  by  the  fact  that  psy¬ 
chologists  do  not  yet  know  what  human  nature  actually  is. 
“There  is  no  such  thing  as  psychology,”  a  savant  said 
recently ;  he  is  right,  at  least  in  so  far  that  there  are  only 
psychologies,  psychological  viewpoints  of  warring  psy¬ 
chological  schools.  Very  important  is  this  primary  fact, 
for  a  man’s  psychology  of  religion  is  after  all  a  mere 
corollary  to  his  psychology.  The  behaviourist  is,  of  course, 
shut  up  to  a  view  that  eliminates  religion.  The  psycho¬ 
analyst,  whether  he  operate  with  a  pan-sexual  libido,  or 
with  a  few  discrete  (never  discreet)  urges,  tends  all  the 
time  to  make  religion  a  mere  compensation-activity.  The 
instinct  psychology,  reducing  human  nature  to  some  fif¬ 
teen  instincts,  is  bound  to  show  with  McDougall  how  all 
of  man’s  sentiments  including  religion  are  the  outcome 
of  the  combinations  of  the  primal  instincts.  Voluntarism 
in  all  its  forms  is  bound  to  discount  reason  and  make 
religion  a  more  or  less  happy  guess  to  make  up  for  the 
hard  conditions  of  this  life.  The  type  of  evolutionism 
which  makes  man  begin  as  animal  must  necessarily  stretch 
religion  on  a  very  uncomfortable  bed,  and  lop  off  a  good 
deal.  Those  of  the  sociological  bias  in  psychology  are 
bound  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  religion  is  only  the 
inner  core  of  man’s  social  activity.  And  so  it  goes,  all 
in  the  name  of  pure,  empiric,  unbiased  investigation. 
A  great  conjuror’s  game  truly,  and  it  is  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at  that  what  these  master  conjuror’s  draw  out  of 
the  psychological  hat  is  limited  to  just  what  they  put  into 
it  beforehand. 

We  do  not  mean  that  specialization  in  the  study  of 
human  nature  is  worthless — far  from  it.  It  is  a  genuine 
joy  for  a  spectator,  who  makes  no  claim  to  being  a  spe¬ 
cialist,  to  see  how  these  rival  schools  correct  each  other. 
As  one  sees  the  sturdy  blows  which  they  deal  each  other 
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in  the  holy  name  of  empirical  science,  he  is  inclined  to 
shout  with  Macbeth, 

Lay  on,  Macduff, 

And  damned  be  he  that  first  cries,  Hold,  Enough! 

But  all  the  same,  what  is  pathetically  lacking  is  a  study 
of  man  as  he  is  now,  with  the  powers  that  are  operative 
in  him  today  as  we  know  him.  What  we  need  is  a  psychol¬ 
ogist  who  can  be  big  enough  to  accept  all  the  truth  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  rival  schools,  and  still  hold  enough  of  sanity 
to  show  us  man  as  he  actually  is  now.  Sturdy  common 
sense  can  see  certain  pow’ers  working  in  man,  and  so  one 
may  plunge  in  to  see  how  religion  is  the  outcome  of  our 
minds  to-day,  without  waiting  for  the  real  psychologist 
and  the  real  psychology  to  be  born. 

III. 

What,  then,  are  the  roots  of  religion  ?  What  is  it  in  man 
that  makes  him  inevitably  a  religious  being?  We  look  at 
man  as  we  know  him,  and  diffidently  make  the  following 
suggestions.® 

1.  Tradition  as  a  Root  of  Religion.  Man,  as  we  know 
him  historically,  receives  religion  through  teaching.  The 
chief  point  of  interest  in  this  fact,  psychologically,  is  that 
man  by  his  native  constitution  is  designed  to  receive  reli¬ 
gion  in  this  way.  The  whole  long  discussion  of  innate 
ideas  properly  enough  resulted  in  the  view  that  nothing 
is  innate  in  the  mind  except  the  mind  itself  in  the  laws 
of  its  operation.  Freud,  indeed,  revived  the  conception 
of  innate  ideas  by  proposing  that  the  mind  at  birth  is 
fitted  out  with  a  sort  of  system  of  innate  symbols;  but 
this  is  proved  impossible  by  McDougall,^  and  is  rejected 
by  C.  G.  Jung,  once  Freud’s  chief  lieutenant.  It  is  of  a 
truth  rather  late  in  the  philosophic  day  for  innate  ideas, 
let  alone  a  system  of  innate  language. 

Kant  established  that  the  mind  is  empty  by  nature,  a 
sort  of  form  fitted  to  receive  content ;  and  with  this  agrees 

3  The  student  who  will  read  Thouless  and  Pratt  on  this  subject 
will  see  how  much  I  am  indebted  to  them  for  my  views. 

*  MacDougall  Outline  of  Abnormal  Psychology. 
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the  view  of  Cooley®  that  the  mind  is  born  with  formal 
capacities,  the  content  of  which  is  received  by  social  in¬ 
heritance.  We  are,  e.  g.,  born  with  capacity  for  language, 
probably  would  originate  one  if  we  had  none;  yet  we  re¬ 
ceive  our  language  by  social  heredity.  This  is  the  general 
law  of  mind.  The  whole  machinery  of  suggestibility  shows 
how  we  are  fitted  by  inborn  nature  to  receive  by  social 
inheritance  the  whole  culture  of  the  past — not  to  originate 
anew  in  each  generation.  “Religion,”  says  Pratt,  “in  the 
only  form  in  which  we  know  anything  about  it,  is  the 
religion  of  men  born  and  brought  up  among  their  fellows 
and  forming  a  constituent  part  of  some  group.  .  .  .  The 
enormous  chasm  which  separates  the  Australian  or  the 
cave  man  from  the  twentieth  century  European  is  very 
largely  a  matter  of  social  heredity.  The  Christian  theo¬ 
logian  and  the  Siberian  Shaman  have  different  religions 
not  because  of  different  individual  endowments,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  different  social  surroundings.”®  This  fact  fits 
with  our  experience ;  we  receive  our  religion  by  tradition ; 
our  native  endowment  fits  us  to  receive  it  so.  Moreover, 
this  view  fits  surprisingly  with  the  Bible  view,  which 
represents  religion  in  its  positive  content  .as  something 
we  must  receive  either  from  man  or  from  the  teaching 
of  God  through  nature  and  experience.  Hence  also  the 
stress  which  the  Bible  puts  on  the  necessity  of  teaching 
religion  to  the  rising  generation. 

To  say  therefore  that  man  receives  his  religion  by  tra¬ 
dition  is  not  to  cast  opprobrium  on  religion ;  it  is  merely 
to  recognize  a  fact  of  history,  and  the  native  cojistitution 
of  man.  Even  so,  a  man  need  not  be  a  mere  “traditional¬ 
ist”  ;  for  human  nature  has  its  individual  reaction  to  tra¬ 
dition,  to  nature,  and  to  the  providential  order.  We  do 
not  hold  or  build  up  our  religion  merely  because  of  tradi¬ 
tion.  The  constituent  elements  of  human  nature  work  on 
the  matter  received  by  tradition. 

2.  Instinct  as  a  Root  of  Religion.  The  nature  and 
proper  definition  of  instinct  is  one  of  the  difficult,  moot 

®  C.  H.  Cooley  Human  Nature  and  the  Social  Order. 

«  Pratt,  Religious  Consciousness,  p.  76. 
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questions  of  the  day.  We  are  content  to  accept  the  term 
largely  in  the  sense  of  McDougall  as  an  inborn  tendency 
to  react  in  a  relatively  definite  way  to  a  relatively  definite 
situation,  and  hold  with  him  that  the  mechanistic,  ma¬ 
terialistic  explanation  of  instinct  as  mere  inherited  nerve 
paths  is  utterly  impossible.  Instinct  is  psychical,  and 
belongs  to  man’s  spiritual  being. 

If  it  were  possible  to  reduce  man’s  native  psychical  con¬ 
stitution  merely  to  inherited  instincts,  some  fifteen  of 
them,  say,  then,  of  course,  the  subjective  elements  of  reli¬ 
gion  would  be  merely  the  results  of  these  instincts.  That 
instincts  play  a  role  in  religion, — so  much  may  be  granted 
to  all  who  invoke  instinct  alone  to  explain  religion.  There 
is  a  place  in  religion  for  fear — for  at  least  Huma  and 
Lucretius  were  right.  There  is  in  religion  a  place  for 
“negative — and  positive  self-feeling.”  We  believe  it  is 
possible  to  find  a  place  in  religion  for  all  the  instincts,  prac¬ 
tically,  save  perhaps  the  mere  physiological, — even  for  the 
sex  instinct.  The  attempt  to  explain  religion  purely  in 
terms  of  instinct  seems  to  us  to  call  for  the  following 
remarks. 

The  instincts  are  not  mosaics,  which  forever  remain  so 
many  separate  items, — even  the  old  “faculty  psychology” 
would  blush 'at  such  a  notion.  There  is  a  self,  the  self 
is  the  instincts  and  moves  through  them;  but  the  self  is 
more  than  instincts.  The  self,  by  virtue  of  the  rest  of  its 
native  endowments,  arranges  these  instincts  in  an  order 
of  higher  and  lower,  co-ordinates  and  sub-ordinates  them, 
and  seeks  its  satisfactions  through  them. 

The  instincts  in  the  hands  of  the  self  have  a  wonderful 
way  of  outgrowing  their  immediate  and  appropriate  ob¬ 
jects.  The  nutritive  instinct,  in  conjunction  with  the 
total  self,  has  a  way  of  outgrowing  mere  food  for  the  body, 
and  there  is  a  “hunger”  which  cannot  be  satisfied  by 
bread  alone.  Fear  somehow  rises  to  awe  and  reverence, 
and  even  sex  has  a  tendency  to  seek  a  higher  companion¬ 
ship  than  the  mere  form  of  the  flesh.  To  say  that  the 
higher  comes  from  the  lower,  and  therefore  is  merely  the 
lower,  is  about  as  wise  as  to  say  that  when  we  feed  on 
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righteousness  we  are  really  deluding  ourselves  to  satisfy 
the  craving  of  an  empty  stomach.  Rather  is  this  the 
marvel,  that  instincts  in  man  which  are  so  like  the  in¬ 
stincts  of  the  animal  somehow  show  this  marvellous  ten¬ 
dency  to  transmute  themselves  into  the  higher.  It  is  true 
to  say  that  instincts  in  man  are  a  self-starting  apparatus 
to  keep  life  agoing;  it  is  truer  to  say  that  in  man  there 
eventuates  even  into  instinct  a  tendency,  a  diathesis,  to 
to  keep  life  agoing  right.  That  is  man  as  he  is.  Even 
though  it  be  insisted  that  he  begins  as  an  animal,  he 
cannot  stay  there. 

Arise  and  fly 

The  reeling  Faun,  the  sensual  feast: 

Move  upward  working  out  the  beast, 

And  let  the  ape  and  tiger  die. 

So  there  seems  in  man  an  inveterate  tendency  for  all 
the  instincts  to  come  to  a  higher  design  in  something 
beyond  what  is  their  first  function.  This  would  seem  to 
be  the  action  of  life  on  the  instinct.  It  is  written,  “Be¬ 
cause  they  know  no  changes,  therefore  they  know  not 
Thee.”  Given  man  with  his  present  necessity  of  begin¬ 
ning  life  by  seeking  to  satisfy  his  first  desires,  how  could 
God  reach  him  save  just  by  denial  of  his  first  desires,  to 
teach  him  the  true  food,  and  the  true  love,  and  the  true 
filial-parental  spirit. 

My  own  dim  life  shall  teach  me  this 
That  life  shall  live  forever  more: 

Else  earth  were  darkness  at  the  core. 

And  dust  and  ashes  all  that  is. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  the  instincts  in  which  man 
seems  closest  to  the  animal,  are  yet  somehow  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  total  self  a  root  of  religion  so  that  they  seek 
satisfaction  that  cannot  be  found  in  things  of  sense. 
Here  it  seems  to  us  is  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  reli¬ 
gion  in  all  ages  takes  the  language  of  the  instincts,  sex  in¬ 
cluded,  and  gives  it  higher  meaning.  It  is  false  religion 
which  sees  in  instinct  something  unholy.  It  is  still  more 
false  to  view  instinct  as  merely  animal.  Sublimation  in 
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the  truest  sense  is  not  a  cheat  but  the  reality.  Every  in¬ 
stinct,  too,  shall  find  in  God  the  all  in  all. 

3.  The  Esthetic  Root  of  Religion.  By  this  we  mean 
that  man  has  capacity  for  beauty,  which  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  nature  and  art  leads  him  to  feel  after  God. 

This  trend  of  our  love  of  beauty  has  been  often  recog¬ 
nized.  Only  we  must  not  make  it  too  consciously  intellec¬ 
tual.  “When  we  express  the  step  from  experience  of  the 
external  world  to  a  belief  in  God  in  intellectual  terms, 
we  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  in  the  beginning  it 
may  not  be  an  intellectual  process  at  all,”  says  Thouless.’ 
We  suppose  he  means  it  is  a  sort  of  immediate  recognition, 
which  when  expanded  becomes  an  argument.  But  our 
point  here  is  that  this  is  a  tendency  native  in  human 
nature.  Here  is  Wordsworth’s  version  of  it : 

That  serene  and  blessed  mood 
In  which  the  “affections  lead  us  gently  on 

4i  *  *  *  :|c  4c 

While  with  the  eye  made  quiet  by  the  power 
Of  harmony  and  the  power  of  joy 
We  see  into  the  life  of  things 
♦  **♦*♦* 

And  I  have  felt 

A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts:  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 

Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns. 

And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air. 

And  the  blue  sky,  and  the  mind  of  man, 

A  motion  and  a  spirit  that  impells 
All  thinking  things.® 

Similar  passages  may  be  found  in  the  poets  of  all  ages. 
Here  is  the  language  of  a  modern  writer : 

“The  top  of  a  rail  fence  is  a  throne  that  I  simply  cannot  resist. 
From  such  a  place,  one  can  catch  from  the  woodlands  the  fragrance 
of  visions,  can  hearken  with  his  heart  to  the  soft  breathings  of 
nature,  quiet  in  confidence,  virtuous,  wise.  I  have  heard  in  such 
places  the  voice  of  Gk)d.  And  what  is  it  but  the  virginal  beauty 


^  Thouless  Introduction  to  the  Psychology  of  Religion,  p.  30. 
^  Lines  on  Tintem  Abbey. 
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that  speaks  to  the  human  heart.  I  cannot  think  that  all  of  God’s 
language  is  bound  in  the  Bible,  great  though  it  be.  Whatever  makes 
us  feel  joyously  that  God  is  near;  whatever  gives  our  spirits  the 
support  of  the  everlasting  arms.  .  .  .  that  is  the  Word  of  God, 
the  Voice  of  God.  I  hear  it  often  from  the  top  of  a  ragged  rail 
fence,  tenderly  bound  by  wild  grape  and  fairily  overarched  by 
sumac  and  blackberry  canes.”  » 

.  Starbuck  points  out  that  this  tendency  is  strong  in  ado¬ 
lescents.  It  is  the  same  note  which  is  struck  so  often  in 
the  Bible  psalms,  and  is  but  the  poetic  version  of  Paul’s 
insistence  in  Romans  that  the  invisible  things  of  God  are 
clearly  seen  through  the  things  that  are  made. 

4.  The  Social-Affective  Root.  By  this  we  mean  that 
the  social  nature  of  man  in  all  its  elements,  whatever  one 
wishes  to  call  them  psychologically,  rises  into  a  feeling  for 
the  Supreme  Socius,  the  Great  Companion.  This  is  shown 
in  many  ways, — in  the  history  of  religion,  for  example, 
by  the  tendency  to  transfer  to  Deity  our  highest  ideals 
of  human  life.  This  is  the  truth  gotten  hold  of  by  Ames 
and  the  sociological  school,  who  would  explain  religion  as 
merely  a  social  product.  While  they  prove  too  much,  to 
their  own  undoing,  in  the  course  of  their  argument  they 
admit  exactly  what  we  here  claim.  The  human  face,  to 
one  who  loves  it,  becomes  a  revelation  of  God.  The  com¬ 
panionship  of  human  love,  the  wonder  of  the  father- 
heart,  of  the  mother’s  tenderness  lift  our  thoughts  to  One 
“of  whom  every  family  on  earth  is  named.” 

5.  Man*s  Moral  Nature  as  a  Root  of  Religion.  Man’s 
experience  of  himself  as  a  being  that  must  heed  questions 
of  right  and  wrong  leads  on  to  God.  This  is,  of  course, 
a  favorite  argument,  exploited,  e.  g.,  in  Baillie’s  Roots  of 
Religion  in  Human  Nature.  It  finds  expression  also  in 
the  dictum,  “Religion  is  faith  in  the  conservation  of  human 
values.”^**  Expanded  into  fuller  form  it  is  the  moral 
argument.  Philosophically  it  is  Kant’s  second  critique, 
or  Fichte’s  Neo-Kantianism. 

’’  Archibald  Rutledge  Strange  Places  of  Worship,  June  American 
Magazine,  p.  16. 

10  Hoffding  Philosophy  of  Religion. 
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Man’s  moral  experience  is  easily  analyzed.  In  simplest 
form  it  comes  to  this: 

A  conviction  of  difference  between  right  and  wrong; 

A  conviction  one  must  do  right  and  avoid  wrong,  and  that  this 
duty  is  primary  fraught  with  gravest  consequences; 

A  conviction  that  well-doing  is  rewarded,  and  ill-doing  punished. 

Moreover,  it  must  be  recognized  that  this  experience 
comes  to  everyone,  however  it  may  be  mediated.  It  shows 
us  a  primary,  native  endowment  of  the  mind  as  we  know  it 
to-day. 

Psychologists  tell  us  that  this  experience  leads  on  to 
God  in  two  forms,  both  perceived  by  the  acute  intellect 
of  Kant.  In  one  form  it  is  a  sort  of  immediate  feeling 
of  a  Law-Giver,  who  upholds  the  moral  law ;  only  this  law¬ 
giver  is  a  sort  of  direct  perception,  not  as  with  Kant  a 
mere  inference.  The  inference  may  be  worked  out  in 
intellectual  terms,  and  then  it  satisfies  the  mind.  But  the 
immediate  form  of  it  is  more  direct,  more  like  that  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  phrase  of  Hebrews,  “One  with  whom  we 
have  to  do.”  This  seems  to  us  simple  psychological  fact. 
The  other  form  in  which  the  experience  leads  on  to  God  is 
what  the  psycho-analyst  calls  “wish-fulfillment”;  to- wit, 
because  the  good  ought  to  be  happy  and  are  not,  there¬ 
fore  we  leap  to  the  conviction  that  God  will  reward, 
“that  God  is,  and  that  he  is  the  rewarder  of  those  who 
diligently  seek  him.”  It  shows  itself  in  the  religion  of 
men  untaught  in  the  tricks  of  argument.  Now  as  always, 
“The  wicked  fiee  when  no  man  pursueth,”  and  “He  is 
thrice  armed  who  has  his  quarrel  just.” 

The  gist  of  the  whole  moral  argument  is  thus  here  psy¬ 
chologically  and  experimentally  before  it  is  expanded  into 
argument.  The  immediate  point  to  catch  is  that  man’s 
natural  constitution  is  such  that  the  argument  can  be 
evoked  from  the  experience.  So  the  moral  nature  becomes 
a  root  of  religion.  Of  course,  the  philosopher  may  hold 
that  the  argument  is  not  valid  in  its  positing  God;  he 
may  object  that  it  is  mere  “rationalization,”  a  “mere 
eject”  of  man’s  own  nature,  telling  us,  as  Santayana  put 
it,  not  what  God  is  but  what  man  is.  But  that  is  the 
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very  point  we  are  discussing — that  is,  just  what  man  is. 
The  very  intensity  of  argument  against  this  point  only 
proves  that  the  philosopher  willy-nilly  admits  it, — as 
Wenley  opce  put  it,  “The  kicker  cannot  get  far  away 
from  the  kick-ee !” 

6.  Human  Reason  as  a  Root  of  Religion.  There  is  a 
power  of  reason  in  man  which  is  more  than  mere  logic 
and  intellect.  It  may  be  well  to  call  this  power  reason 
in  the  larger  sense,  and  so  to  speak  of  the  larger  rational¬ 
ism.  Gore  contends,  and  makes  his  point  in  our  estima¬ 
tion,  that  the  whole  trend  of  modem  philosophy  is  that 
we  come  to  the  knowledge  of  God  by  the  unified  testimony 
of  the  larger  self.^^  Davidson,  in  his  analysis  of  the  total 
trend  of  the  Gifford  lectures  comes  to  the  same  conclusion 
that  the  true  basis  of  theism  is  in  human  nature.^^ 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  man  has  always  on  the 
basis  of  his  total  experience  known  himself  as  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  God.  I  do  not  mean  here  to  speak  of  a  process  of 
argument.  Rather  this  direct  knowing  on  the  basis  of 
experience  is  the  germ  out  of  which  the  theistic  argu¬ 
ments  are  developed ;  these  arguments  are  but  the  exper¬ 
ience  in  expanded,  reflective  form.  The  Cosmological  argu¬ 
ment,  so-called,  may  be  side-tracked  into  mere  intellectual- 
ism,  and  resolves  itself  into  the  logical  puzzle  that  man 
must  seek  a  sufficient  First  Cause,  while  he  cannot  think 
of  a  First  Cause  without  getting  beyond  the  intellectual 
category  of  cause.  But  in  the  sense  of  the  larger  reason, 
this  argument  is  but  man’s  feeling  that  there  must  be  an 
adequate  ground  of  all  the  contingent,  because  man  feels 
sure  first  of  all  that  he  himself  is  thus  dependent.  This 
is  where  we  meet  the  clear  insight  of  Schleiermacher  with 
his  “sense  of  dependence  as  the  true  nature  of  religion.” 
The  Cosmological  argument  is  never  seen  in  its  proper 
significance  unless  it  is  seen  in  the  light  of  this  experience 
of  the  self,  so  much  larger  than  a  mere  intellectual  puzzle. 

The  same  holds  true  of  the  design  argument.  The  older 
form  of  the  argument,  looking  at  the  adaptation  of  nature 

Gore  Belief  in  God. 

W.  L.  Davidson,  Theism  and  Human  Nature. 
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in  detail,  has  to  press  on  to  a  Designer.  In  this  form 
Kant  said,  in  spite  of  all  his  own  objections,  that  the  argu¬ 
ment  would  make  its  appeal  to  man  in  spite  of  argument 
to  the  contrary.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  a  process  of  mind 
inevitable  to  man  by  his  natural  make-up,  in  spite  of 
growing  sophistication.  That  Kant  was  right  is  shown 
by  the  general  admission  that  the  design  argument  is 
back  on  our  hands  with  enhanced  power  by  virtue  of  the 
very  natural  science  which  was  supposed  to  have  killed  it 
once  for  all.  Hence  the  trend  of  scientific  argument  as 
seen  in  Simpson,^^  and  J.  Arthur  Thompson,^'^  all  to  the 
effect  that  science  to-day  demands  the  “spiritual  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  world.”  But  let  it  not  escape  us  that 
at  the  bottom  of  this  all  lies  man’s  inherent  nature  which 
disposes  him  to  read  purpose  first  of  all  into  his  own  life, 
and  then  into  his  world,  he  “sows  himself  on  every  wind.” 
And  that  is  why,  until  human  nature  change,  the  design 
argument  will  carry  its  message  to  candid  souls. 

That,  too,  is  the  final  truth  of  the  Ontological  argu¬ 
ment.  It  may  be  expanded  into  various  forms,  some  more, 
others  less,  fortunate,  and  its  philosophical  cogency  may 
be  asserted  or  denied, — this  is  the  fact  at  the  bottom  of  it 
once  for  all,  that  man  as  he  is  must  think  and  act  as  if 
there  is  a  God.  We  tend  to  believe  more  than  we  prove ; 
we  may  turn  denying  philosophers  for  a  time,  but  our 
own  nature  is  stronger  in  its  affirmation  than  our  phil¬ 
osophical  denial. 

There  sits  he  shaping  wings  to  fly; 

He  names  the  name  eternity; 

The  type  of  perfect  in  his  mind, 

He  nowhere  else  on  earth  can  find. 

7.  Is  there  a  Special  Instinct  of  Religion?  Many 
thinkers  have  confidently  affirmed  that  man  has  an  in-’ 
stinct  for  religion.  Others  prefer  the  term  intuition. 
Most  psychologists  deny  that  man  has  such  a  special 
power.  Yet  the  question  rises  at  the  very  beginning  of 

J.  Y.  Simpson  The  Spiritual  Interpretation  of  Nature,  and 
also  Landmarl^  in  the  Struggle  betiveen  Science  and  Religion. 

11  J.  A.  Thomson  Science  and  Religion. 
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the  psychology  of  religion  in  the  inquiry  usually  put,  is 
religion  the  unusual  reaction  of  man’s  ordinary  powers, 
or  is  it  the  action  of  some  power  in  man  additional  to  his 
usual  powers  employed  in  every  day  life?  It  seems  to  us 
unfortunate  to  speak  of  a  religious  instinct.  However 
the  term  be  defined,  all  definitions  unite  in  this,  that  in¬ 
stinct  stands  for  but  a  phase  of  man’s  total  mental  equip¬ 
ment.  Now  the  truth  of  man’s  religious  life,  as  we  see  it, 
lies  precisely  in  this,  that  his  religion  is  the  reaction  of 
his  total  self,  and  not  of  some  phase  of  his  being  only. 
We  therefore  prefer  to  use  the  term  nature,  and  to  say 
that  man  is  so  constituted  from  birth  as  inevitably  to  come 
to  religion,  unless  he  consciously  prevent  it.  There  is  in 
man  a  native  tendency  to  reorganize  and  use  his  powers 
in  an  ever  larger  and  larger  integration  of  the  self  which 
alone  can  satisfy  him,  and  this  integration  is  religion. 
Coe’s  conception  of  religion  as  “the  revaluation  of  values 
in  the  interest  of  wholeness  of  life”^®  is  on  the  track  of 
this  thought.  Hocking,  after  an  effort  to  reduce  human 
nature  to  its  simplest  primal  elements,  finds  this  same 
inner  law  and  tendency.^®  This  tendency  operates  by  a 
kind  of  inner  necessity,  even  when  man  is  not  conscious 
of  whither  it  tends,  and  does  not  direct  it  at  all.  But 
when  man  becomes  conscious  of  the  tendency,  then  he  is 
apt  to  find  that  religion  makes  or  mars  him.  When  he 
consciously  embraces  religion,  it  is  this  same  inborn  ten¬ 
dency  of  his  total  self  which  makes  him  hail  his  religion 
as  the  pearl  of  greatest  price.  Now  we  care  not  whether 
man  call  this  fact  of  human  nature  a  religious  instinct, 
or  an  intuition,  or  whether  he  call  it  with  Calvin  a  Seinen 
religionis,  the  point  we  are  interested  in  is  that  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  religion  in  our  estimation  confirms  this  thought 
that  man  is  by  his  natural  constitution  a  religious  being. 
We  prefer  to  say  man  has  a  religious  nature.  And  it  is 
this  religious  nature  which  makes  it  certain  that  all  his 
ordinary  powers  as  outlined  above  tend  to  move  on  to 
religious  results.  His  powers  as  used  in  ordinary  life  are 

*^5  G.  A.  Coe,  Psychology  of  Religion,  p.  215. 

Hocking,  Human  Nature  and  Its  Re-Making. 
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fragmentary  until  they  come  to  their  highest  use,  to  their 
completest  integration,  when  he  realizes  himself  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  God. 

IV. 

But  now  appears  also  the  inevitableness  of  the  Phil¬ 
osophy  of  Religion  or  Theology.  Against  the  background 
of  the  findings  of  both  the  History  of  Religion  and  the 
Psychology  of  Religion,  the  question  must  arise,  are  these 
facts  thus  found  arrows  pointing  us  to  the  final  truth 
about  life  and  the  universe?  Or  are  they  but  pretty 
fancies  with  which  man  has  deluded  himself?  The  psy¬ 
chology  of  religion  must  leave  the  case  to  this  higher  judge 
for  ultimate  decision.  Always  when  it  has  done  its  work 
and  has  borne  its  testimony,  the  psychology  of  religion 
must  humbly  move  to  adjourn.  And  the  judge,  philosophy 
of  religion,  who  takes  the  case  must  hear  many  other 
witnesses  before  he  can  render  a  verdict ;  he  will  summon 
the  best  possible  interpretation  of  nature  by  science,  he 
will  summon  history,  esthetics,  ethics,  metaphysics,  crit¬ 
icism,  and  the  special  history  and  claims  of  the  Christian 
revelation.  On  the  basis  of  such  wide  testimony  alone 
are  we  to  decide  whether  religion  is  the  great  truth  or 
the  great  delusion.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  verdict  will 
be  in  favor  of  religion  and  of  Christianity.  Of  that  not 
now,  however.  , 

But  the  philosophy  of  religion  will  have  two  words  of 
advice,  two  great  corrections  to  suggest  to  those  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  result  of  the  psychology  of  religion  is  nega¬ 
tive. 

It  needs  to  be  said  the  religion,  while  it  comes  through 
human  nature,  does  not  come  out  of  human  nature  alone. 
Worse  than  the  blunder  of  innate  ideas  is  the  blunder  of 
the  psychologism  which  sees  man  only  as  an  abstraction' 
living  in  a  vacuum.  Man  never  lives  out  of  and  by  his 
own  constitution  only.  Well  enough  for  purposes  of  study 
to  forget  all  about  the  world  and  to  study  man  only,  pro¬ 
vided  we  do  not  forget  what  we  have  ourselves  done. 
We  must  remember  that  man’s  powers  are  in  reaction  to 
the  world,  both  of  nature  and  society.  These  impose  them- 
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selves  on  man  and  teach  him.  They  are  not  a  wax  nose 
to  be  twisted  into  any  shape  human  nature  desires.  Na¬ 
ture  calls  forth  religion  from  man  not  only,  it  gives  con¬ 
tent  to  his  ideas,  and  it  shows  itself  responsive.  Hence 
man’s  insistence  that  he  is  taught.  If  man’s  religious 
ideas  were  sheer  fancy,  then  nature  would  long  ago  have 
destroyed  them,  or  else  destroyed  the  man  who  was  so 
little  adapted  to  its  message.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
nature  has  protected  and  continued  to  instruct  the  man 
who  was  so  inevitably  religious.  Does  it  not  suggest  that 
nature  and  human  nature  are  somehow  adjusted  to  this 
very  end?  The  Bible  view  is  that  nature  is  just  God’s 
great  primer  of  religion.  And  human  society  is  but  the 
first  reader — God  teaching  through  both.  This  explains 
why  man  always  insists  that  religion,  however  germane  to 
his  own  nature,  is  not  merely  his  own  nature,  but  is  some¬ 
thing  he  has  received,  and  that  he  experiences  something 
objectively  which  answers  to  his  great  needs.  Religion 
never  says,  “My  instincts,  my  reason!’’  Religion  says 
“God!”  Psychologism  tends  to  see  only  the  working  of 
man’s  powers. 

There  remains  also  the  fact  that  man’s  powers  do  tend 
to  act  so  as  to  make  him  inevitably  religious.  Philosophy 
of  Religion  will  insist  that  that  fact  is  itself  to  be  reck¬ 
oned  with.  It  will  argue  that  in  the  main  man’s  powers 
do  not  deceive  him.  In  spite  of  those  matters  covered  by 
such  terms  as  error,  illusion,  hallucination,  sin,  man’s 
powers  of  mind  stand  him  in  good  stead  for  life.  Shall 
his  powers  be  dependable  for  ordinary  purposes,  and  be 
deceptive  and  unreliable  in  the  great  venture  of  religion  ? 
Are  our  inborn  religious  tendencies  like  the  Weird  Sisters 
in  Macbeth,  that 

Win  US  with  honest  trifles 

To  betray  us  in  deepest  consequence? 

That  were  an  inexplicable  anomaly  in  a  reasonable  uni¬ 
verse.  If  man’s  indubitable  innate  religious  tendency  is 
a  tendency  to  falsehood,  then,  it  seems  to  us,  philosophy 
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of  religion  will  answer  as  Tennyson  answered  long  ago 
that  man  is  himself  a  monster  unthinkable. 

And  he,  shall  be, 

Man,  her  last  work,  who  seemed  so  fair. 

Such  splendid  purpose  in  his  eyes, 

Who  rolled  the  psalm  to  wintry  skies. 

Who  built  him  fanes  of  fruitless  prayer, 

Who  trusted  God  was  love  indeed. 

And  love  creation’s  final  law — 

Tho  nature  red  in  tooth  and  claw 
With  rapine  shrieked  against  his  creed — 

Who  loved,  who  suffered  countless  ills. 

Who  battled  for  the  True,  the  Just, 

Be  blown  about  as  desert  dust. 

Or  sealed  within  the  iron  hills? 

No  more? — A  monster,  then,  a  dream, 

A  discord!  Dragons  of  the  prime 
That  tare  each  other  in  their  slime. 

Were  mellow  music  matched  with  him. 


MARES’-NESTS 

BY  PHILIP  WENDELL  CRANNELL,  D.D. 

DENVER,  COLORADO 

“Nidification”  is  an  interesting  and  useful  activity 
of  the  animate  world.  “There  be”  nests  many,  of  kinds 
many,  in  places  many ;  nests  curious,  clumsy,  comely,  sim¬ 
ple  or  ingenious;  “in  the  heavens  (or  at  least  in  the  tree- 
tops  and  the  cliffs)  above,  and  in  the  earth  beneath,  and 
in  the  waters  under  the  earth” ;  nests  of  birds  and  of  fishes 
and  of  beasts,  sometimes  quadruped  and  sometimes  biped. 
But  the  most  curious  and  most  significant  of  all  is  the 
variety  known  as  the  “mares’-nests.” 

A  traveler  over  the  prairie  notes  with  interest  the 
ground  nest  of  the  meadowlark,  or  high  up  in  some  tree 
on  the  border  of  a  stream,  the  nest  of  the  oriole.  He  notes, 
perhaps,  where  some  small  animal,  after  the  observed 
canine  fashion,  has  turned  himself  round  and  round  in 
the  grass  and  nestled  down  for  the  night.  Presently  he 
comes  upon  a  larger  circle,  depressed  in  the  center,  and 
with  the  grasses  bending  round  in  curvilinear  fashion 
like  the  others.  It  cannot  be  a  bird’s  nest,  though  it  is 
spring,  there  are  no  eggs,  it  is  too  big,  even  for  the  dodo, 
even  if  that  were  not  extinct.  He  dismounts  and  investi¬ 
gates  ;  he  discovers  here  and  there  a  few  horsehairs,  and 
leaps  to  his  conclusion :  “It’s  a  mares’-nest.”  Enthusias¬ 
tically  he  announces  to  a  waiting  world  his  rare  discovery. 

In  the  world  of  thought,  a  “mares’-nest”  is  a  supposed 
more  or  less  startling- disco  very — or  it  may  be  a  convic¬ 
tion,  a  theory,  the  product  of  long,  slow  growth — based 
on  some  newly  (once  newly,  at  any  rate)  observed  fact 
or  aspect  of  fact,  and  on  some  fancied  analogy  or  law  of 
nature,  but  in  reality  unjustified  by  the  full  body  of  fact 
and  nature’s  real  underlying  laws.”  “There  ain’t  no  sich 
animile,”  in  truth,  but  the  fascinated  discoverer  and  a 
believing  world,  or  circle,  accepts  it. 

“Mares’-nests,”  in  whatsoever  realm  found,  are,  as  I 
have  suggested,  the  product  of  an  active  but  tethered 
mind,  centered  at  one  point  by  a  dominating  theory,  mov- 
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ing  in  a  circular  orbit  amid  the  tall  grass  of  a  luxuriant 
imagination.  Every  region  of  human  thought  is  studded 
thick  with  them. 

There  are  mares’-nests  political.  Very  likely  that  was 
one  some  years  ago,  when  the  conspiracy  of  the  money 
power  to  get  the  whole  nation  in  its  grip  and  crucify  us 
all  on  a  cross  of  gold  was  discovered.  Many  undoubted 
facts  lent  color  to  the  charge.  Money  is  tyrannous,  money 
does  work  with  money,  possibly  the  gold  standard  at  that 
time  did  lend  itself  to  the  dominance  of  the  financial 
powers  that  were,  but  the  conspiracy  itself  was  a  Chi- 
maera.  The  current  announcements  of  groups  of  Roman 
Catholic  youth  engaged  in  regular  secret  drill  against  a 
coming  religious  war  is  probably  another.  With  the  dis¬ 
turbance  on  our  Southern  frontier  we  may  expect  others. 
Excited  times  regularly  bring  them.  Scientific  mares’-nests 
have  not  been  unknown, — new  and  fascinating  theories 
justified  by  some  facts,  but  destined  to  be  blown  to  shreds 
by  fuller  knowledge  and  better  reasoning,  “corpuscular 
theories,”  “substantial  philosophies,”  and  the  like.  It  is, 
of  course,  scientific  heterodoxy  of  the  worst  type  to  say  it, 
but  to  some  of  us,  not  entirely  unfamiliar  with  modern 
science,  the  whole  evolutionary  hypothesis,  firmly  as  it 
grips  the  scientific  world  today,  is  only  another  immense 
mares’-nest,  based  on  a  faulty  conception  of  the  universe, 
misinterpreting  some  individual  facts,  ignoring  many 
others,  and  now  that  every  single  auxiliary  theory  of  its 
pre  lucing  causes  has  been  abandoned,  destined  before 
very  long  to  give  way  to  a  sounder  induction,  which  will 
ignore  none  of  the  undoubted  facts  on  which  the  other  was 
based,  but,  taking  in  the  whole  sweep  of  created  being, 
will  be  more  magnificently  true  to  the  great  fundamental 
Power  and  Fact :  “In  the  beginning,  God !” 

Mares'-nests  religious  and  ecclesiastical?  Numberless; 
and  it  seems — perhaps  is — most  graceless  even  to  mention 
them.  To  the  thoroughgoing  Protestant  (right  or  wrong) , 
the  whole  Roman  Catholic  sacramentarianism,  sacerdo¬ 
talism  and  ecclesiasticism  seems  simply  one  tremendous 
mares’-nest,  not,  as  past  polemicists  rashly  and  unjustly 
charged,  the  deliberate  product  of  conscious  imposture. 
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but  the  growth  of  pitiable  and  pitiful  misinterpretations 
of  the  words  of  Jesus  and  the  New  Testament,  embody¬ 
ing,  alone  with  some  of  the  undoubted  facts  and  powers 
of  Christianity,  an  utter  misconception  of  its  inner  mean¬ 
ing  and  life  which  vitiates  the  whole  and  has  produced 
a  structure  of  political  aspiration,  worldly  greed,  and 
spiritual  tyranny,  whose  ripe  products  are  seen  in  Italy, 
Austria  and  Mexico. 

“Divine  philosophy,”  of  course,  has  offered  an  especially 
open  and  hospitable  field  for  this  “egz^o-nidification.” 
That  noble  quest  after  the  ultimate  reality  and  actual 
relations  of  “all  that  is” — ^how  often  has  it  been  startled, 
and  befuddled,  and  benumbed,  by  some  pretentious  phil¬ 
osophical  formula,  the  announced  final  explanation  of  the 
universe!  Some  would  affirm  that  each  and  every  philo¬ 
sophical  system  is  but  a  new  mares’-nest,  mostly  remade 
from  the  scattered  fragments  of  its  predecessors,  and  all, 
as  the  Epistle  of  James  was  to  Martin  Luther,  **recht 
strohern,**  “right  strawy.”  Unjust :  the  advance  of  human 
understanding  of  the  universe  has  had  many  an  eddy, 
swirl,  retrogressive  current,  ebb,  but  its  resultant  move¬ 
ment  has  been  forward,  erroneous  theory  after  theory 
demolished,  till  every  century  ever  clearer  and  firmer 
ground  is  being  reached.  And  yet,  as  one  sees  the  rise 
and  fall  of  philosophies  and  philosophers,  who  is  not  some¬ 
times  tempted  to  adapt  the  cynicism  of  Browning’s 
watcher  in  “A  Soul’s  Tragedy”:  “I  have  seen  five  and 
twenty  mares’-nests”  ? 

The  world  of  literary  and  historical  higher  criticism  is 
rich  in  them.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe’s  Byronic  discov¬ 
eries  have  perhaps  not  cut  much  of  a  figure.  For  Ignatius 
Donnelly’s  Baconian  cipher,  imbedded  in  Shakespeare, 
pregnant  arguments  are  not  lacking.  The  almost  un¬ 
known  life  of  the  “Bard  of  Avon,” — how  little  like  a 
“Bard” ! — its  extremely  bare  and  prosaic  character,  as  far 
as  we  know  it,  its  inability  to  account  for  the  exceeding 
richness  of  that  world-beholding  mind;  by  its  side  the 
towering  intellectual  figure  of  that  “brightest,  wisest, 
meanest  of  mankind”;  and  the  million  words,  more  or 
less,  from  among  which  an  ingenious  mind  with  a  self- 
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fabricated  key  can  pick  out  collocations  that  will  suit  his 
purpose: — but  who  that  has  ever  recognized  his  friend’s 
voice  over  the  telephone,  or  his  gait  far  down  the  street, 
would  ever  mistake  Francis  Bacon  for  William  Shakes¬ 
peare  ? 

That  region  of  the  literary  higher  criticism  known  as 
“Biblical”  may  be  expected  to  be  the  richest  of  all  in 
mares’-nests,  there  being  every  element  of  interest,  felt 
importance,  free  imagination,  and  novel  theory,  to  “en¬ 
gender”  them.  There  is  the  vast  and  pretentious  mares’- 
nest  of  the  “reconstructive  criticism.”  A  Bible  book,  like 
any  ancient  document  in  another  language  and  for  an¬ 
other  people,  in  another  setting,  presents  many  interest¬ 
ing,  some  puzzling,  and  some  insoluble  problems ;  but  only 
a  complete  obsession  by  the  evolutionary  hypothesis,  and 
a  more  or  less  conscious  determination  to  bring  every¬ 
thing  in  the  realm  of  religion  into  subjection  to  that  all- 
embracing  theory,  would  ever  have  brought  essentially 
reverent  scholars  to  the  denial  of  much  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  and  the  rearrangement  of  the  rest,  in  order  to  make 
the  development  of  religion  in  Israel  conform  to  the  ob¬ 
served  development  of  religion  among  other  peoples.  If 
to  say  that  the  very  distinction  of  Israel’s  religion  is  that 
it  is  unique  among  the  religions,  and  that  its  evident 
progress  was  not  a  progressive  discovery  by  man  but  a 
progressive  disclosure  by  God,  is  to  “beg  the  question,” 
then  to  insist  that  it  was  not  unique  and  to  reject  its  own 
clear  assertion  of  uniqueness  at  the  behest  of  a  thorough 
going  evolutionalism,  is  also  to  beg  the  question.  Fairly 
and  squarely,  let  all  the  facts,  ancient  and  modern,  inward 
and  outward,  literary  and  religious,  of  the  book  as  an 
ancient  document  and  also  as  a  present  force,  decide  the 
matter:  “The  God  that  answereth  by  fire”  of  spiritual 
power,  of  individuals  reborn,  of  nations  transformed, 
“let  Him  be  the  God!”  Around  the  major  and  mother 
“nidus”  of  the  evolutionary  treatment  of  religion  cluster 
numerous  minor  ones,  “coltsnests,”  may  we  call  them? 
For  example,  the  current  insistence  upon  the  supposed 
hostility  of  the  “literary  prophets”  toward  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  temple  worship,  the  cultus,  as  it  is  cavalierly  called. 
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is  a  commonplace  with  many  highly  reputable  critics. 
Yet  never  was  there  a  finer  sample  of  the  pure  mares’- 
nest.  A  candid  examination  of  the  prophets  themselves, 
with  a  reasonable  attention  to  the  setting  and  to  the  laws 
of  language,  blows  this  theory  into  a  thousand  shreds. 
Scattered  sayings  of  prophets  or  psalmists,  often  lifted 
out  of  their  connections,  and  unbalanced  by  the  general 
trend  of  their  writings,  combined  with  utter  disregard  of 
literary  forms  common  to  all  literatures  as  well  as  to  that 
of  the  Hebrews,  have  been  made  to  misrepresent  the 
prophets’  whole  attitude.  The  same  methods  of  interpre¬ 
tation  would  make  Jesus  declare  the  sinlessness  of  the 
“man  bom  blind”  and  deny  to  our  Lord  any  purpose  of 
helping  the  moral  and  upright.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
these  prophets’  other  allusions  to  the  ritual  and  allied 
phases  of  religion  reveal  an  utterly  different  message. 
“Sin,”  they  are  saying,  “is  so  awful  that  it  pollutes,  nulli¬ 
fies  and  turns  into  abomination  even  that  most  sacred 
thing,  God’s  own  revealed  and  commanded  worship  in 
His  house.”  They  are  not  assailing  ritual,  they  are  as¬ 
sailing  sin ;  “I  can  not  away  with  iniquity  and  the  solemn 
meeting!”  If  a  too-luxuriant  imagination  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  mares’-nests,  a  broader  and  more  inclusive 
imagination  would  be  one  of  their  correctives. 

Even  some  profoundly  reverent  scholars  and  sturdy 
“defenders  of  the  faith”  have  been  entangled  in  these  fas¬ 
cinating  networks  of  factitious  theory,  like  that  magnifi¬ 
cent  Christian  scholar,  A.  B.  Bruce,  in  his  frequent  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  Evangelist  Luke’s  “watering  down”  and  “edi¬ 
torial  softening”  of  the  Gospel  narrative.  Luke’s  specific 
attitude,  point  of  view,  and  purpose  are,  of  course,  un¬ 
deniable  and  unmistakable,  but  a  detailed  examination  of 
every  asserted  instance  reveals  that  his  “watering”  is 
“all  in  the  critic’s  eye,”  the  modem  student’s  coloring  and 
reshaping,  rearranging  of  the  facts,  not  with  malice  pre¬ 
pense,  but  under  the  influence  of  a  theory. 

For,  it  must  always  be  remembered,  mares’-nests  are 
almost  never,  especially  in  their  origins,  deliberately  and 
consciously  “made  to  order,”  “out  of  whole  cloth.”  They 
are  not  intentional  hoaxes  or  purposely  fabricated  har- 
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nesses  or  instruments  of  oppression.  Imposture,  sophis¬ 
try,  deliberate  misrepresentation,  pernicious  propagan- 
dism,  are  often  developed  along  their  course,  as  with  the 
“Donations  of  Constantine”  and  the  “Pseudo-Isidorian 
Decretals,”  but  “in  the  beginning  it  was  not  so”;  their 
makers  wrought  them  “in  a  sad  sincerity”;  in  its  incep¬ 
tion  the  mares’-nest  is  a  sincere  and  honest  growth.  The 
enterprising  traveler  reports  what  he  really  thought  he 
saw,  what,  with  the  eyes  and  mind  he  had,  he  did  see. 

They  are  not  born,  usually,  chiefly  of  the  desire  to 
startle,  or  impress,  or  command,  though  a  large  producing 
element  is  the  very  likely  unconscious  desire  to  be  star¬ 
tled,  the  Marco-Poloish  urge  of  the  intellectual  traveler. 
Omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico,  and  who  would  not  like  to 
see  in  that  little  huddle  in  the  grass  much  more, — a  brand 
new  and  striking  fact  in  natural  history,  we  being  “the 
first  that  ever  burst  into  that  silent  sea”?  It  has  been 
charged  that  a  large  number  of  our  critical  theories,  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  Biblical  and  doctrinal,  were 
generated  in  the  tobacco-smoke-filled  attic  of  some  am¬ 
bitious  Privat-Docent,  who  simply  must  start  ripples  in 
his  scholastic  world,  and  orthodoxy  is  never  startling, 
unless  just  now!  But  this  is  probably  an  extreme  state¬ 
ment:  the  feeling,  in  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  cases, 
probably  never  reached  consciousness;  it  was  at  most, 
a  hidden  fire  in  the  bones. 

The  irrepressible  activity  of  the  human  mind  in  dis¬ 
covery  is,  it  need  not  be  said,  one  of  the  strongest  ele¬ 
ments.  A  new  “fact,”  especially  a  representative  new 
fact,  which  may  embody  a  new  principle,  is  an  alluring 
treasure  trove  to  every  normal  mind.  It  is  not  merely  the 
tingle  to  say  Eureka**  that  beckons  him;  he  must  ad¬ 
vance  ;  advance  is  his  life ;  and  if  he  takes  a  little  hollow 
in  the  grass  for  the  door  into  a  new  world,  that  is  only 
an  excess  of  youthful  virtue,  the  mistaken  exercise  of  a 
God-given  instinct,  the  first  circlings  of  a  being  made  for 
the  central  blue. 

The  legitimate  passion  for  interpretation,  for  generali¬ 
zation,  and  especially  for  systematization  and  unification, 
the  grouping  of  observed  facts  around  one  all-inclusive 
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principle,  generates  more  of  these  fancied  discoveries  than 
almost  any  other  one  cause.  One  certainly  would  not  say 
this  nay ;  we  would  only  ask  a  wiser  exercise. 

But  also  there  enters  the  strong  tendency  of  the  human 
mind  to  illusion,  the  point  of  view,  the  present  contents, 
and  the  ruling  ideas,  unconsciously  translating  into  con¬ 
formity  with  themselves  the  things  our  eyes  behold,  the 
facts  that  are  brought  to  the  mind.  Looking  at  the  rain- 
covered  or  ice-covered  branches  of  a  tree  under  strong 
electric  light  one  is  startled  to  find  twigs  and  branches 
arranged  in  loosely  circular  patterns.  We  saw  no  such 
circles  in  dry  daylight.  There  were  no  such ‘circles,  in 
fact.  What  will  not  a  fixed  idea  (far  short  of  insane  delu¬ 
sion),  a  fascinating  theory,  a  splendid  hint  of  new  truth 
about  to  burst  into  light,  not  do  with  these  old  and  new 
facts  of  ours?  The  incongruous  are  unconsciously  ig¬ 
nored,  favorable  ones  overemphasized,  all  are  rearranged 
according  to  our  central  pattern:  and  behold — a  mares’- 
nest! 

These  “gets”  of  theory  out  of  narrow  knowledge  and 
misunderstanding,  to  use  another  “horsy”  metaphor,  are 
more  than  curious  phenomena,  of  merely  academic  in¬ 
terest;  they  are  of  serious  and  profound  significance. 
We  must  not  be  too  much  disturbed  at  them,  but,  absurd 
as  some  of  them  seem,  we  cannot  afford  to  laugh  at  them. 
They  are  symptomatic:  more,  they  are  morbific.  They 
not  only  exhibit  morbid  or  misdirected  processes:  they 
also  superinduce  unhealthy  states. 

Where  a  mares’-nest  touches  important  questions,  in¬ 
volving  deep  and  strong  emotions,  it  becomes  a  “bogey.” 
holding  in  slavish  fear  or  arousing  to  intense  feeling, 
great  masses.  Spreading  among  people,  it  often  gives 
rise  to  a  mental  epidemic,  a  “Great  Fear,  a  great  preju¬ 
dice,  a  great  hatred,  under  whose  spell  superstition,  dread, 
even  murder,  run  riot.”  Perhaps  even  before  these  words 
are  printed  we  shall  see  an  exhibition  of  this  very  near 
our  own  land. 

Or,  if  the  result  be  not  so  immediately  violent,  the 
mares’-nest  of  a  great  false  system  of  religious  thought 
and  practice, — and  there  is  more  than  one — becomes  an 
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intellectual  “coward's  castle,”  a  cave  of  spiritual  indo¬ 
lence,  a  “rest,”  but  not  of  real  “saints,”  in  which  the 
human  mind  and  spirit  slumber,  and  the  throb  of  intellec¬ 
tual  and  psychical  life  is  so  lost  or  lowered  that  nothing 
but  a  Reformation,  a  foundation-upturning  revolution, 
can  wake  them  up.  ' 

And,  too  often,  at  the  demand  of  some  all-inclusive 
modem  theory  whose  base  is  really  most  precarious,  weak- 
kneed  faith  gives  up  its  belief  entirely,  stronger  faith 
finds  itself  severely  shaken,  and  even  the  strongst  feels  a 
subtle  modification,  if  not  deterioration.  Nothing  can  ex¬ 
cuse  religious  hatred  between  man  and  man,  but  nothing 
short  of  active  and  determined  hostility  toward  that  which 
leads  astray  is  worthy  of  the  man  who  sees.  Some  mares’- 
nests  may  be  amusing,  but  some  are  tragic. 

In  general,  our  attitude  should  not  be  cynicism  or 
despair,  and  never  indifference,  but  tempered  optimism; 
optimism,  because  “no  lie  is  of  the  truth,”  and  the  warm, 
dry  light  of  truth,  the  fresh  breezes  of  heaven,  will  finally 
dissipate  the  most  formidable  mares’-nest.  But  this  is  an 
optimism  much  tempered,  when  we  consider  their  number, 
their  longevity  and  their  fecundity.  The  producing  con¬ 
ditions  are  perennial,  though,  thank  God,  not  eternal ;  and 
human  nature  seizes  them  with  such  disheartening  readi¬ 
ness  and  grips  them  with  such  discouraging  tenacity. 

Relief  lies  rather  in  the  direction  of  prophylaxis  than 
in  that  of  cure.  Attempted  cure,  in  fact,  under  many 
conditions,  is  practically  hopeless  in  most  cases,  at  least 
by  direct  “attack.”  Some  of  them  get  so  quiakly  and 
strongly  intrenched  in  human  pride,  ambition,  prejudice, 
sentiment,  that  it  seems  impossible  to  destroy  or  dislodge 
them.  To  the  thoroughgoing  Protestant,  once  more,  right 
or  wrong,  this  accounts  for  the  long  continuance  of  Cath¬ 
olicism,  for  example.  It  displaces  spiritual  Christianity, 
it  is  true,  but  its  mighty  system,  though  compounded  of 
misunderstandings  and  misinterpretations,  meets  enough 
of  the  lower  “spiritual”  human  needs  to  fasten  it  firmly 
for  the  present  on  minds  of  many  types,  of  certain  eleva¬ 
tions  and  sizes,  with  certain  training  and  predilections. 
It  is,  if  one  may  be  forgiven  for  saying  it,  the  Tammany 
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Hall  of  religion.  And  if  both  politics  and  religion  which 
count  themselves  purer  and  higher,  want  to  displace  these 
institutions,  they  must  move  mightily  to  meet  all  legiti¬ 
mate  needs  that  these  do,  and  also  meet  the  many  which 
these  do  not  and  never  can  meet. 

Toward  mares’-nests  in  general  there  must  be  bred  in 
the  public  mind  a  determined,  though  not  cynical,  and  not 
“closed-minded,”  skepticism.  A  new  theory  ought  to  be 
subjected  to  as  many  drastic  tests  as  a  candidate  for 
churchly  canonization,  much  more  drastic,  for  as  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  churchly  mind  is  in  favor  of  the  canonization 
of  old  “saints,”  the  tendency  of  the  modern  mind  is  to¬ 
ward  the  canonization  of  new  ideas ;  omne  novum  pro  veto. 

Two  or  three  very  simple  and  obvious  working  prin¬ 
ciples  are  in  danger  of  being  overlooked. 

One  is,  that  simple,  plausible,  readily  perceived  and  all- 
inclusive  explanations  and  theories  are  always  to  be  sus¬ 
pected.  They  may  be  correct.  Some  of  them  are.  But 
beware  of  the  too  easy !  “Up  to  now,  at  least,  the  farther 
we  have  gone  toward  the  ultimate  nature  of  physical 
things,  the  more  intricate  they  are  seen  to  be.  In  my 
college  days  I  was  sure  that  all  forms  of  matter  would 
ultimately  be  reduced  to  one.  I  am  surer  of  it  now.  But 
through  what  a  labyrinth  of  intricacy  we  have  had  to 
come !”  And  its  end  is  not  yet. 

We  are  also  going  to  be  very  wary  of  analogy.  It  has 
been  a  wonderful  key  to  open  some  doors,  but  it  has  often 
led  us  into  mental  caverns  or  culs-de-sac.  ■  No  doubt  one 
unchanging  purpose  and  principle  through  the  whole  cre¬ 
ated  fabric  runs,  making  more  “correspondences”  than  we 
are  yet  aware  of,  but  meadowlarks’  and  squirrels’  nests 
offer  no  basis  of  inference  as  to  equine  habits.  A  round 
piece  of  clay  with  a  hole  in  it  may  mean  a  human  maker, 
or  it  may  mean  a  mud  concretion  around  a  vanished  straw. 
Too  often  “footprints”  have  been  found  where  no  foot 
has  trod. 

Never  must  the  before-mentioned  tendency  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  to  illusion  be  forgotten.  It  must  always  be 
guarded  against.  We  are  “the  greatest  little  self-hypno- 
tizers  in  creation” ;  at  least  to  our  knowledge.  The  usual 
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remedy  for  an  illusion,  if  it  is  curable  at  all,  is  time,  new 
facts,  and  a  new  viewpoint.  We  cannot  afford  to  wait 
for  time,  beyond  a  certain  extent;  we  must  seek  at  once 
the  new  facts,  and  many  different  viewpoints. 

And,  a  counsel  our  modern  age  of  sweeping  generaliza¬ 
tions  and  scientific  “hunches”  perhaps  needs  most  of  all, 
it  is  our  business  at  some  time,  many  times,  in  our  process 
of  examination,  to  give  ourselves  to  the  naked  study  of 
fact  entwely  apart  from  any  and  all  theory.  The  much 
condemned  “fundamentalist”  occupies  absolutely  sound 
ground  at  least  in  this  regard,  in  his  attitude  toward  evo¬ 
lution.  He  says :  “I  do  not  profess,  as  I  be  slanderously 
reported,  to  ‘know  it  all.”  I  am  willing  and  glad  to  accept 
every  established  fact  of  science,  just  as  fast  as  it  is  really 
established.  But  do  not  ask  me  to  accept  your  theory, 
which  is  at  best  a  ‘working  hypothesis’  always  subject  to 
modification  and  even  possible  abandonment,  and  which 
at  present  fails  to  explain  the  highest  and  most  impor¬ 
tant  facts,  already  known  to  me  by  personal  experience, 
the  facts  of  the  spirit  of  man  and  the  Spirit  of  God  in  their 
inworking  in  the  Christian  revelation  and  the  Christian 
religion.”  It  is  true,  and  we  concede  it,  that  often  it  takes 
a  theory  to  explain  and  illuminate  a  fact,  and  give  it  real 
place  and  value.  We  agree  with  Robert  Browning,  that 
“fancy  with  fact  is  just  one  fact  the  more”  (and  more, 
too)  ;  but  we  must  ask:  “Whose  ‘fancy’,  yours,  or  God’s 
and  his  saints’  who  are  ‘personally  acquainted’  with 
Him?”  Till  we  get  that  answered  we  shall  remember 
that  it  is  equally  true,  very  often,  that  “fancy  with  fact 
is  just  one  fancy  more.”  Pure,  naked  fact  first:  facts  of 
the  human  spirit  and  the  divine  Spirit  as  well  as  of  the 
earth  and  the  human  body.  Then  your  theory,  if  you  can 
find  one  large  enough  to  hold  them  all. 

But  before  you  announce  a  mares’-nest,  study  the  habits, 
anatomy  and  psychology  of  mares,  of  men,  and  of  angels. 
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Thinking  is  a  process  for  the  attainment  of  truth; 
truth  is  in  order  to  goodness.  Angels  think,  unto  enlarg¬ 
ing  truth,  growing  goodness.  Demons  think,  but  hating 
goodness  they  attain  to  no  truth.  Man  thinks,  but  blun¬ 
deringly;  his  processes  distorted,  his  results  uncertain. 
Rodin’s  powerful  statue,  “The  Thinker,”  is  more  pitiful 
than  powerful,  tragic  in  its  revealing  of  the  human 
thinker  as  utterly  baffled.  A  thinking  man,  and  an  aero¬ 
naut  lost  in  the  mists  of  a  starless  night,  both  need  espe¬ 
cially  a  fixed  norm,  an  orientator. 

Quot  homines,  tot  seyitentiae;  no  two  think  alike,  and 
none  perfectly.  The  choir  in  our  lunatic  asylum  sing, 
but  no  two  sing  the  same  tune :  if  a  master  singer  came 
amongst  them  and  each  would  sing  with  him,  then  all 
would  sing  together,  all  would  sing  aright.  Might  not 
discordant  human  thinkers  do  well  to  stop  their  clamant 
debatings  for  a  little,  think  in  unison  with  some  Master 
Thinker,  and  so  find  themselves  thinking  in  flawless  har¬ 
mony  ? 

Jesus  Christ  was  a  man;  He  thought  with  all  human 
processes,  but  without  any  human  source  of  error.  Sin¬ 
less  in  life,  flawless  in  mind,  divinely  illumined.  His  think¬ 
ing  presents  the  norm  of  perfect  truth  which  all  men 
need.  Why  then  do  not  earth’s  baffled  thinkers  try  the 
obvious  plan  of  all  thinking  just  as  Jesus  thought,  as  a 
way  to  find  truth  upon  which  all  can  agree? 

My  critic  objects,  however,  that  this  simple  proposition 
gets  us  nowhere,  since  even  now  every  Christian  thinker 
is  satisfied  that  he  thinks  in  perfect  accord  with  the 
thoughts  of  Jesus.  This  objection  is  an  appeal  to  agnos¬ 
ticism  as  to  Christ’s  thinking.  But  there  are  valid  criteria 
of  thought.  It  is  possible  to  distinguish  between  the 
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thinking  of  Plato  and  that  of  Aristotle ;  between  Mill  and 
Hamilton;  between  Behaviorist  psychologist  and  Pur¬ 
posive  psychologist.  And  though  we  cannot  comprehend 
the  fulness  of  the  thinking  of  Jesus,  we  do  know  that  He 
thought,  that  His  thinking  was  understandable,  and  that 
He  intended  us  to  understand  what  He  thought  and  con¬ 
vert  that  thinking  of  His  into  act.  It  must  be,  then,  that 
thoughtful  men  can  determine  certainly  whether  Christ’s 
thinking  and  their  own  coincide.  If  so,  the  thinking  of 
Jesus  is  a  valid  norm  of  truth. 

Is  it  illogical  then  to  propose  that  all  Christians,  both 
young  and  old,  both  liberal  and  conservative,  accept  that 
norm  and  think  just  as  Jesus  thought?  “The  revolt  of 
youth  against  the  Church”  has  a  fearsome  sound ;  but  we 
welcome  youth’s  eager  spirit,  if  only  their  turning  from 
the  Church  be  to  study  anew  the  thinking  of  Jesus.  “The 
irrepressible  conflict  in  the  Church  between  Modernism 
and  Fundamentalism”  has  a  still  more  fearsome  sound, 
but  if  the  wistful  aspiring  of  the  Modernist  Christian, 
and  the  sturdy  loyalty  of  the  Fundamentalist  Christian, 
shall  lead  both  to  test  their  teaching  and  their  spirit  by 
the  perfect  thinking  of  Jesus,  we  shall  be  full  content. 
“If  ye  abide  in  My  word,  then  are  ye  truly  My  disciples ; 
and  ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make 
you  free.”  “I  am  the  truth.” 

The  spirit  of  this  paper  may  thus  be  cognized ;  its  thesis 
is  in  its  title ;  its  purpose  is  to  show  what  Jesus  thought 
about  certain  major  religious  subjects,  hoping  to  help 
men  to  think  as  Jesus  thought  and  so  to  come  together  in 
thinking. 

1.  What  did  Jesus  Really  Think  about  Himself? 
Twenty-five  years  ago  a  member  of  our  Theological  Club 
said  in  debate,  “The  trouble  with  Jesus  was  that  He  was 
‘stuck  on  Himself.’  ”  Ignoring  the  irreverence,  let  us  say 
that  men  really  great  do  not  get  “stuck  on  themselves”; 
therefore  such  a  phenomenon  as  Jesus  is  not  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  as  egotism.  Consciousness  of  moral  sublimity, 
spiritual  super-exaltation,  perfection  of  character,  are  not 
the  indices  of  megalomania. 
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Jesus  thought  of  Himself  as  sinless.  However  care¬ 
fully  we  search  the  vestigia  of  Christ’s  self-thinking  we 
find  no  trace  of  a  troubled  conscience.  We  hear  in  His 
prayer  no  tone  of  confession,  in  His  sermon  no  avowal 
of  peccancy,  in  His  most  intimate  conversation  no  hint 
of  conscious  fault.  Instead  He  said  in  quiet  assurance, 
“Which  of  you  convicteth  Me  of  sin  ?” 

Jesus  thought  of  Himself  as  God-sent,  he  believed  Him¬ 
self  consecrated  and  sent  into  the  world  by  the  Father; 
that  the  heavens  had  been  rent  above  Him  and  that  He 
had  heard  Grod’s  own  voice  bear  supernal  witness  to  Him 
as  God’s  personal  representative  to  men. 

Jesus  thought  of  Himself  as  Teacher  of  absolute  Truth. 
Standing  before  Pilate’s  judgment  bar  He  said  in  sublime 
simplicity,  “Yea,  I  am  a  king — the  King  of  the  Royal 
Realm  of  Truth.  For  this  cause  came  I  into  the  world, 
to  bear  witness  unto  the  Truth.  He  that  is  of  the  Truth 
heareth  Me.”  Again  He  said,  “I  am  the  Truth.” 

Jesus  thought  of  Himself  as  Earth's  Best  Boon,  Muse 
upon  the  mental  state  of  one  who  should  say,  “I  am  the 
Light  of  the  world.  I  am  the  Way,  the  Truth  and  the 
Life ;  I  am  the  Door  to  God ;  I  am  the  Bread  of  Life,  the 
Water  of  Life;  come  to  me  and  I  will  give  rest,  peace, 
forgiveness,  everlasting  life,  a  home  with  God  in  heaven,” 
yet  such  was  the  habitual  self-consciousness  of  Jesus. 

Jesus  thought  of  Himself  as  the  World's  Only  Saviour." 
“Thou  shalt  call  his  name  JESUS,  for  it  is  He  that  shall 
save  His  people  from  their  sins.”  Familiar  from  child¬ 
hood  with  the  angel’s  annunciation.  He  wore  the  name  in 
that  significance;  and  that  He  had  come  from  God  to  be 
the  perishing  world’s  only  saviour  was,  beyond  a  per- 
adventure,  the  innermost  thinking  of  Jesus  concerning 
Himself. 

But  can  we  stop  there?  The  Jews  would  never  have 
crucified  Jesus  had  He  been  content  to  stop  there.  He 
did  not ;  we  must  go  with  Him  in  his  thought. 

Jesus  believed  Himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God.  This 
thought  about  Himself  it  was  that  drove  the  Jews  to 
frenzy,  and  has  raised  hosts  of  bitter  enemies  and  pas¬ 
sionate  friends  for  Jesus  through  the  centuries.  And 
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that  Jesus  did  so  think  is  demonstrable.  “The  Father 
is  in  Me,  and  I  in  the ’Father.”  ‘T  and  the  Father  are 
one.”  “All  things  that  are  Mine  are  Thine,  and  Thine 
are  Mine.”  “No  man  knoweth  the  Son  save  the  Father; 
neither  doth  any  know  the  Father,  save  the  Son.”  “That 
all  may  honor  the  Son,  even  as  they  honor  the  Father.” 
“I  am  the  Son  of  God.” 

If  then  it  be  rigidly  logical  for  Christians  to  think 
just  as  Jesus  thought,  it  must  be  most  illogical  for  Chris¬ 
tians  to  refuse  to  think  of  Him  as  the  Divine  Son  of  God. 

2.  What  did  Jesus  Really  Think  about  the  Bible"!  The 
whole  tone  of  His  teaching  implied  underlying  conviction 
of  the  utter  reliability  and  authority  of  God’s  book.  Fre¬ 
quently  correcting  Jewish  misinterpretation  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  He  never  corrected  the  Scriptures  themselves,  save 
as  He  revealed  deeper  and  more  spiritual  meanings.  He 
declared  that  the  Scriptures  could  not  be  broken;  in  His 
wilderness  duel  with  the  devil  the  Scriptures  were  recog¬ 
nized  by  both  parties  as  a  court  of  last  resort;  Jesus 
unquestionably  considered  them  as  such.  Indeed,  as  to 
the  Old  Testament  all  parties  admit  that  this  was  Christ’s 
conviction.  Though  He  handled  the  sacred  writings  with 
a  freedom  that  gives  no  confirmation  of  a  mechanical 
theory  of  their  inspiration.  He  clearly  regarded  them  as 
the  inspired  and  infallible  word  of  God. 

But  how  about  the  New  Testament?  He  promised  His 
disciples  that  the  Holy  Spirit  should  come  upon  them, 
enable  them  to  recall  and  understand  all  their  Master’s 
teaching,  guide  them  into  all  truth.  Is  it  possible  to  doubt 
that  Jesus  was  thinking  proleptically  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  that  should  be  written,  and  proposing  it  as  an  in¬ 
spired  record  of  His  own  life,  teachings,  death  and  resur- 
*rection?  In  quick  fulfilment  of  Christ’s  promise,  and  in 
proof  of  His  meaning,  the  Holy  Spirit  did  shortly  come; 
henceforth  the  apostles  claimed  to  speak  by  divine  inspira¬ 
tion,  and  evidenced  the  claim  by  miraculous  powers.  Clear 
as  noonday  light  is  it  then,  that  Jesus  Christ  deeply  be¬ 
lieved  the  whole  Bible  to  be  the  inspired,  inviolable  word 
of  God.  And  so  we  reiterate  our  thesis,  that  the  inner¬ 
most  thinking  of  Jesus  is  the  norm  of  perfect  truth. 
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3.  What  did  Jesus  Really  Think  about  Miracles?  It  is 
not  ours  to  demonstrate  the  reality  of  the  miraculous, 
but  to  prove  that  Jesus  thought  His  own  miracles  actual. 

A  priest  in  a  certain  mining  town  agreed  to  prove  his 
spiritual  authority  by  a  miracle.  In  a  crowded  church 
he  placed  the  tip  of  his  big  cane  in  a  hot  gas-skillet  before 
the  people,  and  stirring  with  the  cane  he  audibly  com¬ 
manded  an  omelet  to  appear  and  cook  in  the  skillet.  Which 
thing  promptly  happened,  and  the  amazed  people  tasted 
of  the  omelet  passed  around  amongst  them. 

Well,  knowing  the  priest,  his  Jesuitical  training  and 
views,  we  could  readily  size  up  the  miracle.  To  an  intelli¬ 
gent  friend  in  a  nearby  city  he  revealed  the  mystery  of 
the  miracle.  “Sure,  my  hollow  cane  stopped  at  its  lower 
end  with  wax  which  readily  melted  in  the  hot  skillet  and 
released  the  omelet  mixture — that  was  all  there  was  to  it. 
But  the  ignorant  people  fell  for  it  fine ;  it  shut  the  mouths 
of  the  gainsayers;  and  now  you  ought  to  see  how  my 
church  is  crowded  and  I  am  reverenced!” 

But  Jesus  believed  firmly  that  His  own  miracles  were 
genuine.  Hear  him  say  to  the  messengers  of  the  Baptist: 
“Go  tell  John  the  miracles  you  have  seen  Me  work;  the 
blind  see,  the  lame  walk,  the  deaf  hear,  lepers  are  cleansed 
and  the  dead  are  raised.  Here  are  My  evidences!  Tell 
John  to  doubt  not :  I  AM  HE!” 

Or  stand  by  the  bier  of  the  son  of  the  widow  of  Nain 
and  hear  Jesus  speak  to  the  dead  lad;  listen  to  Jesus  as 
He  exchanges  words  with  the  demons  of  “Legion”  at 
Gerasa,  or  with  the  demon  inhabitant  of  the  man  of  Caper¬ 
naum;  study  narrowly  Christ’s  mental  processes  at  the 
raising  of  Lazarus  dead  four  days:  then  let  any  man 
say  whether  Jesus  himself  did  not  absolutely  believe  in 
the  reality  of  His  own  miracles !  Knowing  the  man  Jesus, 
his  character  and  training,  who  He  was  and  what  He 
was,  no  man  not  himself  a  miracle  of  unbelief  can  question 
that  Jesus  really  thought  His  own  miracles  genuine.  And 
the  innermost  thinking  of  Jesus  still  remains  as  the  norm 
of  perfect  truth. 

4.  What  did  Jesus  Think  about  the  World  of  Nature? 
He  thought  of  it  as  the  sphere  of  His  heavenly  Father’s 
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personal  activity.  Rejoicing  in  the  beauty  of  the  lilies, 
He  interpreted  by  saying,  “It  is  God  who  thus  clothes  the 
herbage  of  the  field  in  raiment  beyond  that  of  Solomon 
the  glorious.”  Watching  small  birds  flit  from  bush  to 
bush  He  said  tenderly,  “Each  of  these  little  sparrows 
My  Father  holds  in  His  own  loving  care.”  Looking  upon 
the  radiance  of  the  rising  sun  He  said  with  solemn  awe, 
“Behold,  My  Father’s  sun !  He  Himself  maketh  it  to  rise 
morning  by  morning.”  And  when  the  rain  fell  softly 
He  murmured  to  His  disciples,  “My  Father  is  sending 
rain.”  In  our  pride  of  knowledge  we  say,  and  think. 
It  rains,  it  snows,  it  storms  to-day :  but  the  very  heathen 
said,  “Zeus  rains,  snows,  storms.”  They  were  nearer  to 
truth  than  are  we. 

“Oh,  you  would  turn  science  back,  and  make  us  igno¬ 
rant  little  children  again,  with  nursery  explanations  of 
the  processes  of  nature?” 

Well,  didn’t  Jesus  say  something  about  becoming  as 
little  children,  as  the  way  into  the  kingdom  of  truth? 
And  be  sure  of  this,  that  Jesus  Himself  didn’t  think  of 
nature’s  processes  under  atheistic  terms  of  “the  reign  of 
law:”  He  said  as  He  thought,  **HE  maketh  His  sun  to 
shine  ...  He  sendeth  rain.” 

Jesus  thought  also  of  the  world  of  nature  as  a  wonder¬ 
ful  picture  book  of  lessons  in  religion,  a  treasure  house 
of  spiritual  truths.  He  found  there  the  perfect  parables 
of  His  own  mission,  as  the  Light  of  the  world,  the  Bread 
of  life,  the  Water  of  life,  the  Grain  dying  that  it  might 
live  a  hundred  fold;  he  found  in  nature  deep  lessons  of 
faith,  of  trust  in  God;  lessons  of  instruction  and  solemn 
warning  from  trees  which  bore  no  fruit.  And  many 
other  deep  and  beautiful  thoughts  Jesus  had  concerning 
nature.  But  our  main  purpose  in  this  section  is  prepara¬ 
tory  to  the  one  which  follows. 

5.  What  did  Jesus  Really  Think  about  Answers  to 
Prayer?  Never  has  there  arisen  another  such  specialist 
in  prayer  as  was  Jesus  Christ.  What  sublime  things  this 
supreme  religious  genius  discerned  in  the  mystic  realm 
of  prayer  were  worth  a  lifetime  of  reverent  quest.  His 
thought  concerning  prayer  is  revealed  by  His  own  prayer 
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life,  by  His  teachings,  by  the  subtle  implications  of  His 
spirit.  From  the  hour  of  His  baptism  in  water,  up  from 
which  He  came  praying  to  meet  the  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  until  that  last  cry  upon  the  Cross;  the  while  that 
He  lived  He  ever  prayed.  He  went  regularly  to  the  house 
of  prayer;  He  prayed  with  the  twelve  in  their  secluded 
assemblings ;  He  taught  the  people  in  temple,  synagogue, 
and  open  field,  by  parable  and  by  plainest  speech,  the 
things  concerning  true  praying  and  its  answer.  His  fixed 
belief,  both  that  God  can  answer  prayer,  and  that  God  will 
answer  prayer,  is  beyond  any  question.  If  perchance 
Jesus  was  ignorant  or  mistaken  in  His  convictions,  let 
Him  who  is  able  prove  the  charge. 

He  thought  that  God  can  answer  prayer.  He  believed, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  world  of  nature,  earth  and  skies  and 
starry  hosts,  to  be  God’s  glorious  laboratory.  His  work¬ 
shop  of  personal  activity.  The  scientific  bugaboo  of  the 
reign  of  law  never  frightened  Him  from  His  belief  that 
His  heavenly  Father  was  as  free  a  workman  in  His  own 
workshop  as  was  His  “father”  Joseph  in  that  Nazareth 
carpenter  shop  Jesus  loved  and  remembered  so  well.  “My 
Father  worketh  even  until  now,  and  I  work,”  responded 
Jesus  to  the  accusing  Jews — both  of  us  in.  the  same 
employ  of  blessing,  helping,  healing,  saving.  The  thought 
that  God  could  not  answer  the  prayer  of  His  children 
because  He  was  under  constraining  limitations,  imposed 
by  a  pitiless  and  powerful  autocrat  himself  had  set  up, 
“the  reign  of  law,”  never  troubled  the  mind  of  the  Son 
of  God.  Joseph  had  responded  to  His  petitions  in  the 
Nazareth  carpenter  shop ;  why  could  not  God  do  as  much 
in  His? 

And  that  God  will  answer  prayer  He  believed  with  all 
His  heart.  “I  knew  that  thou  hearest  me  always.”  “Ask 
and  ye  shall  receive,  seek  and  ye  shall  find.”  “Ask  what¬ 
soever  ye  will  and  it  shall  be  done  unto  you.” 

We  are  not  trying  to  prove  that  God  answers  prayer; 
but  only  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  thought  that 
God  can  and  does.  Yet  do  we  hold  that  the  thinking  of 
Jesus  is  the  norm  of  perfect  truth. 
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6.  What  did  Jesus  Really  Think  about  Eternity  and 
Destiny  ?  Though  it  be  true  that  the  center  of  theological 
discussion  has  shifted  far  from  the  realm  of  eschatology, 
yet  the  most  important  of  all  questions,  whether  for  theo¬ 
retical  interest  or  for  practical  consequence,  must  always 
remain  those  pertaining  to  eternal  destinies.  And  while 
the  thinking  of  Jesus  Christ  about  this  supreme  matter 
may  have  today  less  of  apologetic  significance  than  in  past 
years,  it  has  even  more  of  human  interest. 

“If  a  man  die  shall  he  live  again?”  If  he  live  again, 
in  what  state  and  condition  shall  be  his  living?  Shall 
he  remember,  shall  he  know,  shall  he  joy,  shall  he  suffer, 
shall  he  hope?  These  questions  will  not  hush  in  the 
human  heart.  And  so  long  as  men  ponder  over  that 
“something  after  death”  when  we  have  shuffled  off  this 
mortal  coil,  so  long  will  these  questions  cry  ever  for  an¬ 
swer  to  Him  who  alone  “hath  descended  out  of  heaven, 
even  the  Son  of  man,”  and  knoweth  what  is  in  heaven. 
And  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  almost  all  we  know  of 
that  Other  World  has  been  revealed  to  us  by  Jesus  Christ 
Himself.  The  book  of  Revelation  paints  a  vast,  myster¬ 
ious  impressionist  picture,  but  furnishes  little  concrete 
information.  Jesus  spoke  simply  and  plainly  of  those 
supernal  things.  What,  then,  did  he  really  think  as  to 
eternity  and  human  destiny? 

That' there  actually  is  an  Other  World  out  there; 

That  he  Other  World  has  multitudes  of  inhabitants; 
God,  angels,  satan,  demons,  souls  of  men : 

That  the  Other  World  is  separated  into  two  realms ;  one 
of  light,  glory,  joy,  the  other  of  darkness,  woe,  despair: 

That  God  and  good  angels  dwell  in  the  one  realm,  satan 
and  demons  dwell  in  the  other: 

That  as  regards  human  souls,  there  is  to  be  a  great 
day  of  judgment  to  determine  in  which  realm  each  shall 
dwell : 

That  the  outcome  of  that  judgment  day  is  predetermined 
here  upon  earth,  since  in  this  time  of  testing  some  souls 
choose  good,  some  choose  evil : 

TIat  the  estates  of  both  of  these  groups  when  decided 
in  the  judgment  are  made  permanent  and  unchangeable: 
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That  God  loves  man,  profoundly  desires  him  to  choose 
holiness  and  life,  yet  leaves  him  free  to  choose  evil  if  he 
will : 

That  Jesus  Christ  himself  is  the  one  way  of  salvation 
for  fallen  man,  the  one  door  to  God  and  heaven : 

That  Jesus  Christ’s  own  saved  ones  shall  finally  dwell 
with  Him  in  the  beautiful  home  of  glory  forever. 

All  these  statements  are  established  by  many  direct 
affirmations  or  definite  implications,  in  the  words  of  Jesus 
Christ.  These  supreme  and  solemn  things  Jesus  believed 
so  deeply  that  he  gave  His  life  in  witness  of  His  assur¬ 
ance;  He  died  to  save  men  from  the  realm  of  death,  to 
open  to  them  the  realm  of  life.  And  the  one  unanswer¬ 
able  argument,  the  one  overwhelming  proof,  for  the  truth 
of  the  great  credal  affirmations  of  the  historic  church  of 
Jesus  Christ  concerning  eschatology,  is  that  these  things 
are  precisely  what  Jesus  in  His  inmost  thinking  certainly 
believed  to  be  true.  He  dwelt  ever  in  the  ante-chamber 
of  heaven ;  to  Him  “the  splendor  and  shades  of  heaven  and 
hell”  were  a  present  reality.  If  such  supernal  things 
seem  less  real  to  our  thinking  to-day  the  loss  is  ours.  For 
the  innermost  thinking  of  Jesus  remains  the  measure  of 
perfect  truth. 

What  Jesus  thought  as  to  many  other  subjects  of  spirit¬ 
ual  importance  calls  for  reverent  investigation.  If  it 
were  my  blessed  privilege,  and  I  were  younger  than  I  am 
by  thirty  years,  this  should  be  the  magnum  opus  of  my 
life,  namely,  to  write  a  Ready  Handbook  of  the  Thoughts 
'of  Jesus  Christ;  to  prepare  a  Modern  Blue  Book  of  the 
Tangled  Roads  of  Life,  mapped  for  the  common  needs  of 
men  to-day.  A  thousand  entries  would  not  exhaust  the 
number  of  life  problems  which  Christ’s  thought  illumes. 
As  men  have  now  desk  dictionaries  at  their  hand,  then 
should  they  have  the  thoughts  of  Jesus,  so  mused  upon, 
so  indexed  and  analyzed,  that  every  man  might  follow 
with  unconscious  certainty  straight  to  that  thought  of 
Jesus  put  to  his  present  need. 

Such  book  in  every  home,  on  every  business  desk,  the 
vademecum  of  each  eager  student,  each  thoughtful  toiler 
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in  our  land — this  would  do  more  to  cure  all  schisms  in  the 
church  of  Christ  than  hot  debatings  of  theology;  and, 
more  important  still,  would  be  the  instant  help  for  every 
common  need  of  common  men. 

But  that  book  is  for  other  men  to  write :  the  crowning 
vision  of  my  life  has  come  too  late! 


SIN,  RIGHTEOUSNESS  AND  LIFE 
The  Symbolism  of  the  Three  Trees 

BY  REV.  WM.  S.  BISHOP,  D.D. 

Three  trees  stand  out  before  us  in  the  Divine  Revela¬ 
tion,  symbolizing  the  entire  moral  and  spiritual  history 
of  man,  both  of  the  race  and  of  the  individual.  These 
are:  the  Tree  of  Knowledge,  the  Tree  of  the  Cross,  and 
the  Tree  of  Life.  Of  these,  the  first  and  the  third  are 
associated  with  the  beginnings  of  man’s  moral  and  re¬ 
ligious  experience ;  the  third  is  linked  with  the  consumma¬ 
tion  of  human  destiny,  while  the  Tree  of  the  Cross  stands 
mid-way,  bearing  relation  alike  to  the  history — racial  and 
individual — which  had  preceded  it  and  to  that  which 
follows,  leading  on  to  j  final  consummation. 

Human  Character  as  Conditioned  by  Moral  Choice 

The  significance  of  these  Trees  of  Revelation,  wherein 
fact  and  symbol  are  sacramentally  united,  lies  in  the  rela¬ 
tion  which  they  bear  to  man  as  a  moral  and  spiritual 
being;  in  other  words,  a  being  who  is  capable  of  volun¬ 
tary  acts,  of  self-directed  activity.  There  has  been  and 
there  still  is  a  widespread  tendency  to  regard  sin  and  evil 
on  the  one  hand,  and  righteousness  on  the  other  from  a 
quasi-physical  point  of  view;  or  (otherwise  stated)  from 
a  determinist  and  fatalistic  standpoint.  Sin,  for  example, 
is  looked  upon  as  the  natural  and  almost,  if  not  quite, 
inevitable  outcome  of  heredity  on  the  one  hand  or  of 
environment  on  the  other.  Righteousness,  again,  has 
been  regarded  as  an  endowment  of  nature  rather  than  an 
achievement  of  voluntary  effort.  Against  these  presup¬ 
positions  of  a  mechanistic  philosophy,  the  Three  Trees  in 
their  symbolic  character  bear  constant  and  abiding  wit¬ 
ness.  For  man’s  relation  to  each  one  of  these  Trees  is 
not  simply  a  fact  of  nature,  but  is  conditioned  upon  the 
action  of  his  will.  It  is  placed  within  man’s  choice  whether 
he  shall  or  shall  not  eat  of  the  Tree  of  Knowledge ;  whether 
or  not  he  shall  assume  the  burden  of  the  Cross ;  whether 
he  will  or  will  not  share  in  the  immortal  fruits  of  the 
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Tree  of  Life.  The  moral  implications  of  these  Trees  are 
world-embracing;  they  extend  through  all  the  ages  of 
human  history.  For  they  are  human  trees,  all  of  them ; 
their  whole  significance  is  in  relation  to  man. 

In  the  interpretation  of  these  Trees  we  have,  accord¬ 
ingly,  to  consider  first, — man’s  origin,  both  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual  and  as  a  race ;  second,  the  entrance  of  sin  into  the 
world,  and  death  as  the  consequence  of  sin;  third,  the 
victory  which  consists  in  the  overcoming  of  sin  and  the 
achievement  of  a  positive  human  righteousness,  and,  to¬ 
gether  with  this,  the  corresponding  and  concurrent  vic¬ 
tory  which  consists  in  the  overcoming  and  substitution 
of  death  by  life. 

(1)  There  is  first  of  all  the  question  of  man’s  origin; 
the  origin  of  the  individual  and  the  origin  of  the  race, 
considered,  that  is,  primarily  from  the  moral  and  the 
spiritual  point  of  view.  Here  one  is  at  once  confronted 
by  the  fact  that  Revelation  presents  us  with  a  two-fold 
origin  of  man.  The  first  man,  Adam,  was,  so  far  as  his 
material  provenance  is  concerned,  “of  the  earth,  earthy,” 
out  of  earth,  made  of  dust.^  -  On  the  side  of  his  higher 
nature,  we  are  told  that  “man  became  a  living  soul.” '  But 
all  this,  be  it  noted,  belongs  to  man’s  first  (what  Scripture 
calls  his  “natural”  or  “psychical”)  creation.  It  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  Dorner  so  truly  and 
profoundly  has  said,  “man’s  true  idea — the  truly  typical 
and  ideal  manhood — was  not  realized  at  all  at  man’s  first, 
but  solely  at  his  second  creation.”  That  is  to  say,  the 
true  and  ultimate  type  of  manhood  is  seen  alone  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  in  those  whose  life,  moral  and  spiritual,  is 
derived  from  Him.  The  evidence  for  this  second  crea¬ 
tion,  like  the  evidence  for  the  first,  is  derived  solely  from 
Holy  Scripture.  It  is  accomplished  first  by  the  Incarna- 

1  We  shall  not  go  into  the  question  of  the  evolutionary  origin  . 
of  man’s  body  by  a  process  of  development  from  the  lower  orders 
of  creation.  On  this  subject  it  is  not  that  Holy  Scripture  is  silent, 
but  rather  that,  by  the  language  of  Holy  Scripture  such  a  view  is 
definitely  set  aside.  After  all,  the  evolutionary  hypothesis,  wide¬ 
spread  as  it  is  at  the  present  day,  is  still  but  a  theory;  it  has  not 
been  substantiated  by  any  clear  and  positive  evidence. 

I.  Cor.  XV.  47. 

3  Gen.  ii.  7. 
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tion,  and  secondly  by  the  Resurrection  and  Glorification 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  “The  second  Man  is  (the  Lord) 
from  heaven.”^  In  the  case  of  the  second  Adam,  the 
spiritual  nature  is  dominant  and  controlling.  By  His 
Incarnation — “conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost” — Jesus  be¬ 
came  a  spiritual  Man;  by  His  Resurrection,  He  began  to 
communicate  that  spiritual  life  to  others, — He  became  “a 
quickening  Spirit.”®  In  the  case  of  the  first  Adam,  how¬ 
ever, — that  “natural”  or  original  man  from  whom  we  are 
all  descended, — it  is  the  “soul,”  the  “psychic”  nature, 
which  dominates,  rather  than  that  which  is  distinctively 
spiritual.  All  this  is  to  be  understood  in  the  light  of  the 
Biblical  analysis  of  man’s  nature,  according  to  which  these 
three  elements  have  to  be  considered: — (1)  man’s  body, 
i.  e.,  his  physical  nature,  (2)  man’s  soul, — his  emotional 
and  imaginative  nature,  and  (3)  man’s  spirit,  in  and  by 
which  alone  he  realizes  union  with  God.  All  men,  by  their 
original  creation  and  by  their  descent  from  their  first 
parents,  are  endowed  with  the  complement  of  physical 
and  psychical  powers  and  faculties.  But  in  so  far  as  the 
“spirit”  is  concerned,  man,  by  his  original  nature,  pos¬ 
sesses  this  only  in  what  may  be  called  a  “skeleton,”  i.  e., 
a  rudimentary  form.  He  possesses  “spirit”  (pneuma)  in 
the  form  of  mind  and  will,  but  not  in  that  fully-actualized 
form  of  life,  which  is  the  life  of  Christ  and  of  His  Resur¬ 
rection.  This  life, — which  is  in  itself  holy  and  immortal, 
as  the  natural  or  psychic  life  is  per  se  but  transitory  or 
mortal, — is  symbolized  by  that  third  Tree, — the  Tree  of 
Life  which  “stood  in  the  midst  of  the  Garden,”  and  of 
which  Adam  had  the  possibility  of  partaking,  though  he 
did  not  actually  partake  thereof.  For  by  his  act  of  dis¬ 
obedience  man  cut  himself  off  from  access  to  the  Tree 
of  Life. 

(2)  And  this  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  our 
second  point — namely,  the  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world, 
and  of  death  as  the  consequence  of  human  sin.  For  be  it 
noted  that  it  is  human  death  with  which  we  are  here  con- 


*  I.  Cor.  XV.  47. 
®  Ibid.  V.  46. 
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cerned;  not  the  decay  and  dissolution  which  prevails 
throughout  nature,  and  which  is  (apparently)  the  natural 
complement  of  birth  and  growth.  Death,  in  the  case  of 
man,  is  not  a  mere  natural  sequence,  to  be  expected  in 
the  nature  of  things;  it  stands  out  as  a  crisis, — a  catas¬ 
trophe, — and  not  a  mere  natural  event.  It  must  be  said, 
however,  that  the  statement  just  made  is  attested  not  by 
human  experience  (which  shows  us  death  as  the  end  of  all 
things  living)  but  solely  in  the  light  of  Revelation.  Life 
eternal,  which  was  to  the  first  man  only  a  possibility, 
has  now,  by  the  act  of  the  Second  Man,  become  an  ac¬ 
tuality.  The  Tree  of  Life,  access  to  which  was  forfeited 
by  the  first  Adam,  is  now  set  before  us  as  the  inheritance 
of  those  who  belong  to  Christ, — ^those  who  by  faith  are 
incorporated  into  Him.  The  first  man,  Adam,  need  not 
have  died;  of  this  God’s  Word  assures  us.  Why,  then, 
did  death  “pass  upon”  him?  The  reason  was,  that  to  our 
first  parents  knowledge  seemed  more  to  be  desired  than 
life  eternal.  Accordingly,  by  their  voluntary  act,  they 
partook  of  the  fatal  fruit  of  “knowledge  of  good  and  evil,” 
— of  good  as  a  vanished  boon ;  of  evil  as  a  present  reality. 
It  was  in  consequence  of  that  act  of  disobedience  that 
death, — ^the  death  of  the  body, — passed  upon  all  men; 
Adam  standing  (and  falling)  not  for  himself  alone  (as  an 
individual)  but  as  the  representative  head  of  the  race. 
In  the  light  of  this  fact,  sin  stands  out  as  something  more 
than  the  act  or  the  concern  of  the  individual.  None  of 
us  lives,  none  of  us  dies,  to  himself  alone.  Sin,  like  right¬ 
eousness,  is  racial  in  its  effect  and  in  its  consequences. 
This  does  not  mean  that  sin  is  merely  the  heritage  trans¬ 
mitted  to  us  by  our  pre-human  ancestors;  the  outcome 
of  physical  impulses  in  themselves  necessary,  either  for 
the  life  of  the  individual  or  for  the  propagation  of  the 
race.  We  must  emphasize  the  fact  that  sin  consists  pri¬ 
marily  in  the  act  of  choice,  preferring  the  lesser  to  the 
greater  good;  sin  bears  relation  to  a  Divine  command¬ 
ment,  of  which  it  is  the  violation ;  “sin  is  the  transgres¬ 
sion  of  law.”®  The  results  of  the  sinful  act  are,  however. 


®  1.  Jno.  iii.  4. 
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registered  in  the  physical  organism,  and  may  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  posterity.  But  sin,  in  the  case  of  our  first 
parents,  was  not  “original"  in  the  sense  that  it  antedated 
that  act  of  will  which  consisted  in  disobedience  to  the 
Divine  law.  In  the  same  manner,  death,  in  the  case  of 
our  first  parents,  was  not  necessary  as  a  matter  of  fate; 
even  though  (as  a  matter  of  fact)  the  physical  nature 
with  which  they  were  endowed  was  in  itself  mortal  and 
corruptible.  As  it  was  “by  one  man,” — through  the  act 
of  the  individual  Adam, — ^that  sin  made  its  entrance  into 
the  world,  so,  by  the  same  act,  death  passed  upon  that 
individual; — not,  indeed,  upon  him  alone,  but  also  upon 
all  his  descendants.^  All  this  means  that  the  Christian 
doctrine  has  place  for  a  “natural  history”  of  sin  (and  of 
righteousness)  as  well  as  for  an  ethic  of  individual  con¬ 
duct.  And  this  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  the 
ethical  teaching  of  Christianity  is  not  purely  individual 
but  social. 

And  now  what  is  to  be  said  in  regard  to  the  question 
as  to  the  “original  righteousness”  of  man  ? 

Starting  from  our  premise, — that  sin  consists  primarily 
in  the  act  of  choice, — i.  e.,  in  the  action  of  the  moral  will,  • 
— we  must  conclude  that  from  this  point  of  view  there 
was,  in  the  case  of  Adam,  no  “original  righteousness.” 
He  is  to  be  judged  by  his  conduct  in  respect  to  that  Tree 
of  Knowledge,  and  by  that  test  he  fell ;  his  “original”  act 
was  not  one  of  righteousness,  but  of  sin.  True,  he  had, 
to  begin  with,  that  innocence  which  consists  in  the  absence 
of  original  sin,  and  which  antedated  his  definite  act  of 
disobedience.  But  mere  innocence  is  not,  in  itself,  positive 
virtue  or  holiness. 

It  is  true  that  the  Anglican  Church  does  speak  of  an 
“original  righteousness”  of  man.  It  is  stated  in  Article 
IX. — “Of  Original  or  Birth-Sin,” — ^that  man,  by  reason 
of  that  sin,  “is  very  far  gone  from  original  righteousness, 
and  is  of  his  own  nature  inclined  to  evil.”  Yet  the  Article 
does  not  define  wherein  this  “original  righteousness”  con¬ 
sisted.  We  believe  that  it  may  be  interpreted,  in  full  ac- 


7  Rom.  V.  12. 
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cordance  with  Holy  Scripture,  as  having  consisted  in  inno¬ 
cence,  rather  than  in  positive  virtue.  In  the  words  of 
Canon  Mason: 

“The  ‘original  righteousness’  in  which  we  were  made  was  the 
goodness  of  a  perfectly  fair  and  noble  beginning.  It  was  the  good¬ 
ness  of  holy  infancy  as  compared  with  that  of  the  fully  developed 
saint.  It  consisted  in  a  perfectly  well-ordered  constitution,  which 
only  needed  to  be  normally  exercised  that  it  might  reach  a  true 
moral  as  well  as  natural  perfection.  But  in  order  that  the  promise 
of  that  first  fair  start  might  be  realized,  it  was  necessary,  so  far 
as  we  can  see,  that  it  should  be  brought  to  the  test.  Good  disposi¬ 
tions  do  not  ripen  into  virtues  except  by  seeing  and  rejecting  their 
opposites.  Though  made  ‘in  the  image  of  God,’  it  is  significantly 
said  that  man  was  made  ‘after  His  likeness.’  He  was  not  as  yet 
actually  like  in  character  to  God,  but  had  the  power  and  tendency 
to  rise  into  that  likeness  and  to  make  it  voluntarily  his  own  by  the 
proper  and  harmonious  use  of  his  varied  faculties.”  * 

It  is  in  harmony  with  Scriptural  language  to  say  that 
it  was  through  obedience  to  the  Divine  command  that 
man’s  innocence  was  to  ripen  into  positive  virtue  and 
personal  moral  character.  But  this  Divine  purpose  was 
not  fulfilled  in  Adam ;  it  has  been  fulfilled  in  Christ. 

The  doctrine  that  man  was  by  his  first  creation  con¬ 
stituted  in  a  state  of  “original  righteousness”  has  been 
emphasized  by  theologians  of  such  widely  different  schools 
as  those  of  Rome  and  of  Geneva.  Both  Roman  and  Cal¬ 
vinist  scholastics  have  maintained  the  thesis  of  the  “orig¬ 
inal  righteousness”  of  Adam,  though  they  have  differed 
in  their  interpretation  thereof.  According  to  the  Roman 
theologians,  this  consisted  in  a  donum  supernaturale, — 
an  original  gift  of  Divine  grace,  superadded  to  that  which 
properly  belonged  to  human  nature  in  itself ;  the  Calvin¬ 
ists  maintaining,  on  the  other  hand,  that  this  original 
righteousness  and  holiness  belonged  to  Adam’s  nature,  in 
itself  considered.®  Both  schools  agree,  however,  in  main- 

s  “The  Faith  of  the  Gospel,”  p.  100. 

®  See  Westminster  Shorter  Catechism,  Answer  to  Quest.  10: — 
“God  created  man  after  his  own  image,  in  knowledge,  righteousness 
and  holiness.  .  .”  The  proof-texts  cited  in  support  of  this  state¬ 
ment  are  taken  from  the  New  Testament,  and  have  reference  not 
to  the  first  creation  in  Adam,  but  to  the  second  creation  in  Christ. 
The  language  of  the  passages  cited  puts  this  in  the  clearest  possi- 
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taining  that  this  original  righteousness  was  forfeited  by 
Adam’s  fall.  So  far  as  the  results  of  the  Fall  are  con¬ 
cerned,  the  Roman  conception  is  that  the  fall  left  man 
naked  and  weak,  both  morally  and  physically;  despoiled 
as  he  was  of  his  original  endowment  of  righteousness. 
The  Calvinistic  conception  goes  further,  and  declares  that 
the  fall  left  man  “totally  depraved,” — evil  and  corrupt 
in  his  entire  nature  and  in  all  its  motions  and  affections. 
Let  it  be  said  at  once  that  we  cannot  wholly  agree  with 
either  of  these  two  interpretations  of  the  fall  of  Adam; 
and  that,  for  the  reason  given  above, — namely,  that  human 
righteousness,  like  human  sin,  consists  primarily  in  the 
act  and  habit  of  the  ivill,  rather  than  in  an  endowment 
or  heritage  of  nature.  Even  in  the  case  of  fallen  man, 
his  original  constitution  is  preserved ;  he  has  still  a  spirit¬ 
ual  nature,  in  that  he  is  endowed  with  conscience  and  the 
faculty  of  moral  choice.  It  is  true  that  man’s  nature  has 
been  disorganized  and  corrupted  by  the  original  trans¬ 
gression  of  Adam.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  fact  that  not 
only  our  first  parents,  but  each  one  of  us,  their  descend¬ 
ants,  has  been  endowed  with  conscience,  and  with  the 
power  of  moral  choice  to  make  that  conscience  effective. 
Our  “depravity”  therefore  is  or  becomes  “total”  only  in 
so  far  as  we  yield  ourselves  to  the  promptings  of  “the 
flesh,”  and  thereby  identify  ourselves  with  the  lower 
nature  rather  than  with  “the  spirit.”  But  the  act  and 
habit  of  sin  leaves  its  traces  both  upon  the  physical  organ¬ 
ism  and  upon  the  soul.  Because  of  this  fact,  our  first 
parents  having  sinned,  we,  their  descendants,  find  our- 


ble  light:  “Ye  have  put  off  the  old  man,  with  his  deeds;  and  have 
put  on  the  new  man  which  is  being  renewed  unto  knowledge  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  image  of  him  who  created  him”  (Col.  iii.  9,  10).  And 
again  (in  Eph.  iv.  22-24)  “That  ye  put  off  (as  concerning  the  former 
conversation)  the  old  man,  which  is  corrupt  according  to  the  deceit¬ 
ful  lusts,  and  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  your  mind,  and  that  ye 
put  on  the  new  man,  which,  according  to  God  is  created  (ktistlhenta) 
in  righteouness  and  holiness  of  the  truth.”  In  both  these  passages, 
be  it  noted,  the  ‘new  man’  is  to  be  put  on;  the  ‘old  man’  being 
laid  aside.  This  can  take  place  only  through  spiritual  action  and 
moral  effort  on  the  part  of  those  whom  the  Apostle  is  exhorting;  all 
which  is  fully  in  line  with  what  has  been  said  above  concerning 
man  as  a  moral  agent,  and  righteousness  as  the  achievement  of 
voluntary  effort  and  striving. 
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selves  laboring  under  certain  moral  handicaps  from  which 
man  in  his  original,  unfallen  state  had  been  exempt.  All 
this  belongs  to  the  bitter  fruit  of  the  first  Tree, — ^the  Tree 
of  Knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil. 

Man’s  Original  and  Typical  “Act  of  Righteousness’’ 

And  now,  turning  from  the  consideration  of  the  en¬ 
trance  of  sin  into  the  world,  we  are  to  consider  that  vic¬ 
tory  which  consists  first,  in  the  overcoming  of  sin  and 
the  achievement  of  a  positive  human  righteousness,  and 
second,  in  the  overcoming  and  substituting  of  death  by 
life.  And  this  brings  us  at  once  to  the  question :  Where 
is  man’s  “original  righteousness,’’  in  the  full  and  com¬ 
plete  sense  of  that  expression,  to  be  found? 

If  not  in  Eden,  where  are  we  to  look  for  it?  The  an¬ 
swer  is,  that  as  the  First  Tree  is  the  touchstone  of  human 
sin,  so  the  Second  Tree, — ^the  Tree  of  the  Cross, — is  the 
manifestation  of  man’s  true  righteousness,  as  realized  and 
accomplished  by  Jesus  Christ,  the  Second  Adam.  Man 
has  no  “original  righteousness’’  apart  from  Him.  It  is 
in  Him  that  our  “original  righteousness’’  is  to  be  found, 
even  as  our  original  sin  was  exhibited  in  the  First  Adam. 
Naked  and  bare  as  is  the  Tree  of  Calvary, — apparently 
sterile  and  barren,  so  far  as  the  fruits  of  knowledge  and 
of  life  are  concerned, — it  nevertheless  has  yielded  not  only 
the  medicine  of  atonement  for  human  sin,  but  also  bears 
the  precious  fruit  of  that  “original”  act  of  justice  and 
of  love  whereby  alone  man  can  be  constituted  “righteous” 
in  God’s  sight.  It  is  the  Cross  that  demonstrates  that 
man’s  true  righteousness  is  the  righteousness  of  faith;  it 
consists  in  self-surrender  and  obedience  to  God,  even  to 
the  point  of  death ;  it  means  emptying  ourselves  of  all  that 
is  our  own,  that  we  may  be  filled  with  the  Divine  fulness ; 
fulfilled  in  Him,  that  we  may  be  made  partakers  of  the 
righteousness  of  GOD.  This  is  the  meaning  of  Christ’s 
— His  perfect  “act  of  righteousness.”  It  was 
human,  in  so  far  as  it  was  the  act  of  His  created  will; 
it  was  Divine,  in  that  its  substance  was  the  Divine  life 
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of  righteousness  and  holiness.  “In  that  he  died,  he  died 
unto  sin  once  for  all;“  in  that  he  liveth,  he  liveth  unto 
God.”  By  His  death  He  bore  the  penalty  of  sins  not  His 
own, — ^the  sins  of  those.  His  brethren,  whose  humanity 
He  had  assumed.  By  His  supreme  act  of  obedience  in 
submitting  to  the  death  of  the  cross,  Jesus  won  for  His 
brethren, — for  all  who  are  or  shall  be  united  to  Him  by 
faith,  and  incorporated  into  His  life, — ^the  priceless  bless¬ 
ing  of  a  perfect  human  righteousness.  It  is  in  this  right¬ 
eousness  that  they,  with  Him,  are  justified,  and  have 
their  standing  assured  before  God. 

But  as  Adam’s  sin  was  but  the  first  step  in  a  long  series 
of  acts  of  human  disobedience,  so  the  “original”  right¬ 
eous  act  of  Jesus  is  to  be  followed  by  acts  of  righteousness 
wrought  out  in  the  lives  of  those  who  are  of  the  family 
of  the  Second  Adam.  As  in  the  first  Adam  men  sin  and 
die,  even  so,  in  and  by  the  Second  Adam,  Christ  Jesus,  men 
bring  forth  in  their  lives  the  fruits  of  obedience.  “Being 
made  free  from  sin,  and  become  servants  to  God,”  they 
“have  their  fruit  unto  sanctification,  and  the  end,  ever¬ 
lasting  life.”^=^  By  having  their  part  in  the  Tree  of  the 
Cross,  they  are  made  partakers  also  of  that  third  Tree 
which  is  the  Tree  of  Life.  And  all  this  takes  place  by  no 
necessity  of  nature,  or  unconscious  “upward  tendency”  of 
evolution,  but  by  the  actual  and  voluntary  steps  of  repent¬ 
ance,  faith  and  obedience  which  characterize  that  life 
which  alone  is  truly  moral  and  spiritual.  Unfallen  man 
might  have  passed  at  once  to  the  Tree  of  Life,  had  he  only 
avoided  that  first  Tree,  with  its  fatally  deceptive  fruit. 
For  fallen  man,  excluded  from  his  primeval  home,  the 
only  way  back  to  Paradise  and  to  the  Tree  of  Life  is  the 
way  of  the  Cross. 

But  now,  in  order  to  understand  Christ’s  original  “act 
of  righteousness”  in  its  full  significance,  we  must  go  back 
and  consider  what  led  up  to  the  Cross  and  prepared  the 
way  for  it.  For  there  is  in  human  life  no  such  thing  as 
unconditioned  moral  action.  Every  human  act, — at  least 
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every  act  of  ethical  significance, — bears  relation  to  other 
personalities  than  that  of  the  agent;  and  to  their  actual 
or  possible  deeds.  No  moral  action  is  possible,  save  in 
relation  to  the  Personality  of  God ;  while  few,  if  any,  of 
our  moral  acts  are  without  relation  to  our  fellowmen. 
Moreover,  while  moral  conduct  is  above  all  personal,  yet 
it  is  also  conditioned  by  the  facts  of  our  physical  (and 
psychical)  nature.  Man  does  not  act  in  vacuo;  on  the 
subjective  side  he  acts  in  and  by  means  of  a  physical 
organism;  while  objectively  all  his  activities  are  condi¬ 
tioned  by  the  fact  that  he  exists  in  a  human  society  and 
also  in  a  Divine  kingdom.  Man  is  flesh  and  blood;  and 
while  he  may,  as  a  moral  and  spiritual  being,  transcend 
these  physical  limitations  and  surmount  his  created  en¬ 
vironment,  yet  at  the  same  time  both  environment  and 
heredity  remain  with  him,  and  must  accordingly  be  con¬ 
sidered,  if  we  would  rightly  estimate  his  actions  as  a 
moral  being.  Now,  in  so  far  as  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
was  Man,  these  considerations  are  valid  even  in  His  case ; 
and  it  is  as  a  Man, — i.  e.,  as  a  truly  human  Being,  no  less 
than  as  a  Divine  Being,  that  we  must  always  regard  and 
recognize  our  Lord.  What  we  have  now  to  consider  is 
that  supreme  Act  of  His  which  consisted  in  His  perfect 
self-surrender, — both  in  Gethsemane  and  on  the  Cross, — 
to  the  will  of  God,  His  Father,  whereby  He  at  once  made 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  men  and  achieved  a  perfect 
righteousness,  in  their  name  and  on  their  behalf.  That 
Act,  I  say,  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  His  Incarna¬ 
tion  (wherein  both  the  human  and  the  Divine  natures 
are  included)  and  of  all  that  life  of  His  in  the  flesh  which 
preceded  and  led  up  to  the  sacrifice  of  Calvary.  It  is  a 
matter  of  supreme  importance  that  we  ask,  and  endeavor 
to  answer  the  question.  Who  our  Lord  was,  and  what  He 
was, — both  in  His  Divine  and  in  His  human  nature;  for 
all  this  belongs  to  the  interpretation  of  His  Cross,  and 
to  the  evaluation  of  the  “act  of  righteousness”  thereon 
accomplished.  For  Jesus  was  “the  Righteous  One”;  He 
was  “the  Holy  One,”  not  only  upon  the  Cross,  but  all 
through  His  earthly  life.  Had  He  not  been  “the  Right¬ 
eous,”  “the  Holy  One,”  He  could  never  have  made  atone- 
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merit  for  human  sin.  He  must  be  “the  Lamb  without 
blemish  and  without  spot.”  Still  further:  if  our  Lord 
had  been  only  Man,  and  nothing  more,  I  believe  we  may 
say  with  all  conviction  that  He  could  never  have  presented 
Himself  (as  He  did  on  Calvary)  as  a  spotless  oblation 
to  God  the  Father.  It  was  only  “through  eternal  Spirit” 
(Heb.  iv.  14)  that  Christ  was  enabled  so  to  “present  him¬ 
self  without  spot  to  God”  (what  is  the  precise  meaning  of 
the  phrase  “through  eternal  Spirit”  in  this  connection,  we 
reserve  for  consideration  a  little  later  on). 

The  sinlessness  of  Jesus  is  a  necessary  presupposition 
of  His  atoning  sacrifice.  For  had  the  Redeemer  had  sins 
of  His  own  to  answer  for.  He  never  could  have  made 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  others.  This  fact  is  so  obvious 
that  it  hardly  needs  to  be  stated.  Death — physical  death 
— which  is  the  penalty  of  sin,  had  no  power  over  Him. 
For  He  had  not  eaten  of  the  forbidden  Tree;  unlike  our 
first  parents,  and  ourselves,  their  descendants.  He  (and 
He  alone)  “knew  no  sin.”  The  “prince  of  this  world,” 
coming  to  destroy  Him  by  the  hands  of  wicked  men,  “had 
nothing  in  Him,”*  ’ — no  ground  upon  which  he  could  exact 
the  penalty  of  death.  Had  Adam  remained  steadfast  in 
obedience  to  the  Divine  Commandment,  the  Serpent  would 
have  “had  nothing  in  him.”  In  like  manner  (as  a  matter 
of  fact)  death  could  not  claim  the  Second  Adam,  who 
remained  steadfast  in  His  obedience  to  God.  It  was  for 
us  men,  and  for  our  deliverance  that  He  laid  down  His 
life.  And  yet, — beyond  and  above  this, — we  are  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  it  was  for  the  Father's  sake  that  the  Son  sur¬ 
rendered  Himself  to  death;  it  was  “that  the  world  may 
know  that  I  love  the  Father,  and  as  the  Father  hath  given 
me  commandment,  even  so  I  do.”**  In  every  act  of  the 
Incarnate  Jesus,  and  especially  in  this  His  supreme  act 
of  self-surrender  on  the  Cross,  God  and  His  will  was  the 
first  consideration;  God  first,  and  then  His  fellowmen. 
It  is,  therefore,  first  of  all  in  its  relation  to  God  that  the 
‘'dikaioma"  of  Jesus, — His  primary  and  original  “act  of 
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righteousness,” — is  to  be  estimated.  It  was  for  the  sake 
of  GOD,  first  of  all,  that  He  did  what  He  did ;  in  the  second 
place,  it  was  for  His  “flock,”  His  “friends,”  that  He  did 
it ;  in  the  third  place,  it  was  for  all  mankind.  In  our  pre¬ 
occupation  with  ourselves  and  with  our  own  interests, 
it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  our  Lord’s  act  on  the 
Cross  (like  all  His  other  actions)  was  a  per'sonal  act, 
and  is  to  be  interpreted  in  its  relation  to  His  own  indi¬ 
vidual  life,  as  well  as  in  its  relation  to  our  moral  and 
spiritual  well-being.  Among  recent  theological  writers 
it  is  Dr.  William  P.  DuBose  who  has  brought  out  this 
truth  of  the  personal  reference  of  the  acts  of  Jesus  Christ 
with  especial  clearness.^®  DuBose  has  emphasized  the 
moral  and  spiritual  victory  of  Christ  as  a  personal  vic¬ 
tory,  having  its  fruits  and  effects  for  Himself  in  His  own 
Person,  as  well  as  for  us.  His  brethren.  He  has,  more¬ 
over,  emphasized  the  fact  that  our  Lord’s  was  a  victory 
won  in  our  nature, — won  under  human  conditions.  Thus, 
we  are  led  directly  to  the  consideration  of  the  humanity 
of  Jesus  Christ, — of  that  nature  which  He  assumed  by 
His  incarnation,  wherein  He  was  “conceived  bj”  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary.” 

The  Human  Nature  and  Sinlessness  of  Jesus  Christ 

Sinless  in  our  nature,  and  sinless  by  the  Spirit, — in  this 
consists  the  moral  uniqueness  of  Jesus  Christ.  Herein 
is  recognized  the  miraculous  quality  of  His  personal  life ; 
herein  He  stands  alone  among  the  sons  of  men — “He  knew 
no  sin.” 

Now  if  we  bear  in  mind  our  premises  in  regard  to  “sin” 
and  “righteousness”  as  being  conditions — both  the  one 
and  the  other — ^by  the  action  of  the  moral  will,  we  shall 
recognize  that  our  Lord’s  sinlessness  must  have  been  a 
sinlessness  realized  by  act,  and  not  simply  guaranteed 
in  advance  by  the  facts  of  His  nature.  If  He  was  psy¬ 
chically  and  physically  immune  from  sin,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  He  could  really  have  been  tempted.  Yet,  on  the 

15  See  especially  his  Soteriology  of  the  New  Testament  and  The 
Gospel  in  the  Gospels. 
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other  hand,  we  cannot  conceive  of  Him, — a  Being  in  whom 
Divinity  was  personally  united  with  our  humanity, — as 
actually  falling  into  sin.  The  thought  were  monstrous, — 
nay,  rather,  blasphemous.  Our  Lord’s  temptations  were 
real  temptations ;  yet  we  are  not  to  think  that  the  manner 
of  His  temptation  was  precisely  the  same  as  that  in  which 
we  ourselves  are  tempted  to  sin.  The  manner  of  His 
temptation  differed  from  the  manner  of  ours,  just  for  the 
reason  that  His  Personality  was  (and  is)  differently  con¬ 
stituted  from  our  own.  He  is  the  God-Man,  in  whom 
Divinity  is  personally  united  with  our  manhood.  By  His 
incarnation,  our  Lord  partook  of  human  nature  in  all  its 
fulness  and  completeness ;  yet  not  precisely  in  the  manner 
in  which  we  partake  of  it.  It  is  a  case  of  analogy,  rather 
than  of  complete  identity.  This,  indeed,  is  indicated  by 
the  expression  used  in  Heb.  11:14:  “Forasmuch,  then,  as 
the  children  are  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  he  himself 
paraplesids — i.  e.,  in  a  manner  closely  similar  (or,  “almost 
identical”)  took  part  of  the  same.”^®  .  .  .  Again,  the  lan¬ 
guage  used  concerning  our  Lord’s  temptation  does  not 
express  a  complete  identity,  but  rather,  a  close  similarity 
between  His  temptations  and  our  own.  Jesus,  the  Son  of 
God,  as  our  High  Priest,  is  said  to  have  been  “tempted 
in  all  points  {kata  pdnta)  according  to  a  resemblance 
{hath*  homoioteta)  apart  from  sin  (Chopis  hamartiasf*)^^ 
While  the  words  “according  to  a  resemblance,”  draw  His 
temptations  close  to  our  own,  the  words  “apart  from  sin” 
separate  His  temptations  definitely  from  ours,  inasmuch 
as  our  temptations  are  not,  like  His,  “apart  from  sin.” 

Taking  into  consideration  all  the  facts  involved,  we  can¬ 
not  but  recognize  that  our  Lord’s  nature,  as  well  as  His 
conduct,  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  His  sinlessness, — upon 
the  fact  of  His  being, — as  He  was,  and  is, — “the  Holy  One 
of  God.”  We  address  ourselves,  therefore,  to  the  inquiry : 

See  Alford,  The  Greek  Testament,  on  this  passage:  also  Mof- 
fatt,  (Int.  Grit.  Commentary)  Hebrews,  p.  34. 

Heb.  iv.  15.  Moffatt  says,  in  speaking  of  this  passage, — “To 
him  (the  Writer  of  the  Epistle)  and  his  readers,  Jesus  is  sinless, 
not  in  virtue  of  a  divine  prerogative,  but  as  the  result  of  a  real 
human  experience,  which  proved  successful  in  the  field  of  tempta¬ 
tion.”  Op.  cit.,  p.  69. 
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What  are  the  facts,  as  attested  by  Revelation,  concerning 
the  humanity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  its  several  parts 
or  elements  ? 

As  to  the  origin  of  our  Lord’s  humanity,  its  outstanding 
difference  from  our  own  consisted  in  the  fact  that  He 
had  no  human  father.  It  is,  however,  important  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  our  Lord’s  manhood  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
having  been  derived  solely  from  His  mother.  Had  this 
been  the  case,  it  would  seem  that  that  manhood  must  have 
been  one-sided  and  incomplete  in  its  physical  and  psych¬ 
ical  attributes.  The  masculine  element,  ordinarily  derived 
from  a  human  parent, — in  a  word,  the  seed, — was  in  this 
case  absent.  Yet  all  that  that  “seed”  would  have  supplied 
in  the  case  of  “ordinary  generation”  we  must  here  believe 
to  have  been  supplied  by  the  creative  act  of  God.  Sup¬ 
pose,  for  a  moment,  that  Jesus  had  had  a  sinless  human 
father,  such  as  Adam  would  have  been  to  his  descendants. 
Had  Adam  not  partaken  of  the  fatal  Tree  of  Knowledge. 
Suppose,  moreover,  that  that  human  parent  had  been  a 
man  of  a  particular  race,  such  as  was  Abraham,  and  of  a 
particular  family,  such  as  was  David.  Jesus  would  in 
that  case  have  inherited  certain  individual  and  racial 
characteristics  from  His  father  no  less  than  from  His 
mother.  Must  we  not,  however,  maintain  that  our  Lord’s 
human  nature  was  no  less  rich  and  complete  in  its  human 
endowment  and  (so  to  speak)  in  its  human  heredity  than 
would  have  been  the  case  had  He  been  born  in  the  way 
which  has  just  been  indicated?  On  that  hypothesis,  the 
element  derived  from  the  masculine  side  would  have  been 
free  from  anything  approaching  the  nature  of  “original 
sin”  or  sinful  heredity. 

But  what  about  the  moral  heritage  on  the  other,  the 
maternal  side?  It  is  well  known  that  the  Roman  Church 
has  erected  the  dogma  of  the  “immaculate  conception” 
of  Mary  as  a  guarantee  of  her  freedom  from  “original 
sin,”  thinking  thus  to  further  safeguard  the  purity  of 
our  Lord’s  incarnation.  (This,  however,  had  already  been 
sufficiently  guarded  by  the  transcendent  facts  revealed  in 
Holy  Scripture  touching  His  conception  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  His  birth  of  a  pure  virgin.)  But  for  the  dogma  of 
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the  “immaculate  conception”  of  Mary  there  is  (it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say)  no  Scriptural  foundation  whatever.  It 
is  a  dogma  invented  partly  (no  doubt) -in  the  supposed 
interest  of  the  Scriptural  and  Catholic  doctrine  of  the 
Incarnation, — a  doctrine  which  is  acknowledged,  (as  it  al¬ 
ways  has  been)  by  all  orthodox  Christians  of  whatever 
school  or  church.  But  the  main  motive  which  led  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Roman  dogma  of  the  “immaculate  con¬ 
ception,” — which,  by  the  way,  was  not  officially  framed 
and  imposed  upon  the  consciences  of  “the  faithful”  until 
the  year  1854, — was,  no  doubt,  the  glorification  of  Mary 
as  the  “mother  of  God.”  Protestant  Christians,  however, 
believe  that  the  truth  of  the  Incarnation  can  stand  without 
this  prop ;  yes,  and  the  truth  of  our  Lord’s  sinlessness  as 
well.  We  recognize  that  Mary,  as  a  daughter  of  Adam 
and  Eve, — descended,  like  ourselves,  from  the  first  parents 
of  the  human  race,  was  not, — could  not  have  been, — abso¬ 
lutely  sinless, — absolutely  free  from  original  or  actual 
sin.  As  our  Lord’s  mother, — according  to  the  flesh, — she 
is  worthy  of  our  true  and  sincere  reverence.*  Further 
than  this,  however,  we  need  not  go.  But  in  relation  to 
our  Lord’s  own  sinless  conception  and  birth,  surely  here 
if  anywhere  we  must  be  careful  not  to  be  “wise  above 
that  which  is  written” ;  we  must  restrict  ourselves  to  the 
language  of  Holy  Scripture,  confining  ourselves  carefully 
within  its  limits.  The  whole  matter  of  our  Lord’s  birth 
is  a  matter  of  Revelation,  and  (needless  to  say)  a  matter 
of  most  sacred  import.  In  dealing  with  this  subject,  we 
are  indeed  “on  holy  ground.”  At  the  same  time,  certain 
things  are  revealed  for  our  guidance.  Moreover,  not  only 
what  is  explicitly  stated,  but  what  is  clearly  implied  by 
the  language  of  Revelation  is  no  doubt  to  be  held  as  sub¬ 
stantially  Scriptural. 

One  thing,  then,  that  is  plainly  stated  is  that  Christ  was 
“sent  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh  (en  homoidmati  sarkos 
hamartias,  Rom.  VIII  :3)  and  in  our  nature  became  a  sin- 
offering  (pm  hamartias,  ibid.)  for  us.  There  was  in 
Him,  during  the  whole  of  his  earthly  life,  from  its  begin¬ 
ning  to  its  end,  not  only  no  act  or  word  of  sin,  but  no 
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slightest  consent  to  sin,  even  in  thought.  He  had,  as  we 
have  seen,  no  sins  of  His  own  to  atone  for.  But  there  was 
in  Jesus  a  fleshly  frailty,  conditioned  by  His  birth  from  a 
human  mother,  by  which  He  was  encompassed,  or  rather 
(according  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the  Scriptural  expres¬ 
sion)  which  was  embraced  within  the  compass  of  His 
own  humanity  (kai  autos  peHkeitai  a^theneian,  Heb. 
V:2).  It  is  thus  that  He  appears  as  the  typical  human 
High-Priest,  who  can  “have  compassion”  upon  His  igno¬ 
rant  and  erring  brethren;  and  it  is  moreover  by  reason 
of  this  self-same  “infirmity”  (did  tauten)  that  He,  as  our 
true  Aaron,  was  obliged  “as  for  the  people,  so  also  for 
himself  to  offer  for  sins”  (ibid,  vs.  3).^®  It  is  true  that 
the  Aaronic  high-priests,  as  men,  are  contrasted  with 
Him  who  is  the  “Son”;  that  they  who  “have  infirmity” 
are  set  in  contrast  to  Him  who  “hath  been  forevermore 
made  perfect”  ch.  VII  :28).  But  in  this  connection  it  is 
Christ  as  our  Risen  Lord, — the  Heavenly  High-Priest, 
who  is  set  over  against  those  human  priests  who  “have 
infirmity.”*  Yet  our  Lord,  even  in  His  present  exalted 
state,  can  be  “touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities,” 
— inasmuch  as  He,  too,  has  been  “tempted  in  all  points 
in  a  manner  resembling  ourselves“  (kath*  homoioteta) 
though  “apart  from  sin”  (Choris  hamartias). 

The  passage  (Heb.  VII:26-28)  seems  to  bear  unmistak¬ 
able  witness  to  the  fact  that  our  Lord  did,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  “offer  for  sin”  on  His  own  behalf,  as  well  as  on  behalf 
of  His  brethren.  It  is  there  said  of  that  High-Priest  who 
“became  us,” — who  was  suited  to  our  need, — ^that  He 

On  this  point  Delitzsch  speaks  as  follows  (Comm,  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  vol.  i.,  p.  250) — “We  now  come  to  the  very 
important  question.  .  .  whether  the  writer  of  our  epistle  means.  .  . 
to  say  that  there  is  anything  analogous  in  Christ  to  what  he  has 
laid  down  concerning  the  Levitical  high  priest  (in  verse  3  of  chap. 
V.)  viz.  that  he  is  bound,  as  for  the  people,  so  also  peri  heautou,  to 
offer  for  sins?”  And  here  we  must  premise,  that  Christ  being 
altogether  choris  hamartwn,  the  analogy,  at  all  events,  can  only 
consist  in  this, — that  as  in  the  case  of  the  Levitical  high  priest 
it  was  his  own  actual  sins,  so  in  the  case  of  our  Lord  it  was  only 
His  human  astheneia  (connected  as  that  was  by  origin  with  human 
sinfulness)  that  made  it  needful  for  Him  to  offer  peri  heanitou.” 
(See,  however,  Delitzsch’s  comment  on  Heb.  vii.  27,  in  whi^h  he 
entirely  rejects  any  such  analogy.) 
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“needeth  not  daily,  as  those”  (Jewish)  “high-priests,  to 
offer  up  sacrifices,  first  for  his  own  sins,  and  then  for 
the  sins  of  the  people;  for  this  he  did  once  for  all 
{ephdpax),  when  he  offered  up  himself.”  Men  have 
sought  to  evade  the  force  of  this  expression,  on  account 
of  the  seeming  contradiction  involved  in  the  thought  that 
He,  the  Sinless  One,  should  in  any  sense  “offer  for  sins” 
on  His  own  behalf.  It  is,  however,  a  striking  fact,  and 
one  that  can  hardly  be  without  typical  and  prophetic  sig¬ 
nificance,  that  in  the  ritual  prescribed  for  the  Day  of 
Atonement  (in  Leviticus,  ch.  XVI)  the  sacrificial  victim 
which  the  high-priest  offered  for  his  own  sins  was  nu¬ 
merically  distinct  from  the  one  which  he  offered  for  the 
sins  of  the  people.  It  is  here,  however,  to  be  clearly  recog¬ 
nized  and  kept  in  mind  that  the  term  “sin”  (or  “sins”) 
in  reference  to  the  universal  High-Priest  Himself  can, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  be  no  more  than  an  expression  for  that 
frailty  of  His  mortal  nature  derived  from  her  in  whose 
womb  He  had  been  conceived,  and  by  whom  He,  as  Man, 
had  been  born  into  the  world. 

But  to  return  to  the  passage  in  the  eighth  chapter  of 
Romans,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.  The 
passage  reads  as  follows :  “For  what  the  Law  could  not 
do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh,  God,  sending 
his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh  (‘flesh  of  sin’) 
and  for  sin^®  {i.  e.,  as  an  offering  for  sin)  condemned  sin 
in  the  flesh,  that  the  righteousness  of  the  Law  might  be 
fulfilled  in  us,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh  but  after  the 
spirit”  (vss.  3,  4).  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  contro¬ 
versy  over  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  “the  likeness  of 
sinful  flesh”  here  used  by  St.  Paul.  Sanday  and  Headlam, 
in  their  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
(p.  193)  give  it  as  their  interpretation  that  “the  flesh  of 
Christ  is  ‘like’  ours,  inasmuch  as  it  is  flesh;  (it  is)  ‘like,’ 
and  only  ‘like,’  because  it  is  not  sinful.”  Du  Bose,  on  the 
other  hand,  says  (in  his  “Soteriology  of  the  New  Testa- 

IIcpi  anaoTia^-  “This  phrase  is  constantly  used  in  the” 
(Septuagint  Version  of  the)  “Old  Testament  for  the  ‘sin-offering;’ 
so,  ‘more  than  50  times  in  the  Book  of  Leviticus  alone’  (Vaughn).” 
Sanday  and  Headlam,  Comm,  on  Romans,  p.  193. 
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merit,  p.  248)  :  “It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  if  the 
words  671  ho77ioi67nati  are  interpreted  consistently,  not 
only  with  the  above  passages”  (cited  by  Dr.  Du  Bose), 
“but  with  their  use  anywhere  in  the  New  Testament,  St. 
Paul’s  language  in  Rom.  VIII.  3  will  affirm  nothing  less 
than  this:  that  the  nature  which  our  Lord  took  in  the 
womb  of  the  Virgin  was  that  selfsame  nature  which  in 
all  of  us  is  subject,  and  the  cause  of  our  subjection,  to  sin ; 
and  which  is,  therefore,  in  the  N.  T.  unhesitatingly  called 
‘the  flesh  of  sin,’  even  when  assumed  by  Him.”^® 

May  I  say  that  the  truth  appears  to  me  to  lie  somewhere 
between  the  position  of  Du  Bose  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  Sanday  and  Headlam  on  the  other.  To  my  mind,  the 
phrase  “the  likeness  of  flesh  of  sin”  points  at  once  to  a. 
distinction  and  to  an  agi'eement  as  between  our  Lord’s 
humanity  and  our  own.  His  case  was  parallel  to  our  own, 
yet  with  a  difference,  just  as  His  birth  was  parallel  to 
our  own,  though  with  a  difference.  One  thing,  however, 
stands  out  clearly:  it  is. “in  the  flesh”  that  sin  is  said  to 
have  been  “condemned.”  And  this  statement — namely, 
that  sin  was  condemned  in  the  flesh,  is  to  be  interpreted 
not  only  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  our  Lord  came  to  be 
a  Sin-offering, — the  Innocent  for  the  guilty, — so  that  their 
sins  were  condemned  in  His  flesh;  but  also  by  the  fact 
that  (so  far  as  we  can  see)  “sin”  in  some  sense  must  have 
been  there  where  it  was  condemned;  that  is,  in  the  flesh 
of  Him  who  was  made  a  sin-offering  on  our  behalf.  May 
we  not  say  reverently:  “He  that  is  able  to  receive  this, 
let  him  receive  it?”  Whatever  it  means,  it  must  be  held 
(if  held  at  all)  in  harmony  with  the  fact  of  our  Lord’s 
personal  and  actual  sinlessness,  and  also  in  harmony  with 
the  Church’s  teaching  that  even  “original  sin”  was  not  in 
Him. 

May  we  not  look  at  this  whole  matter  of  the  Atonement 
in  a  broader  perspective,  i.  e.,  as  we  include  not  only  our 
Lord,  but  also  ourselves,  within  the  scope  of  this  great 
transaction.  Are  we  not  to  recognize  that  the  truth  of 
the  Atonement  is  twofold  ?  In  the  first  place,  so  far  as  we 

-0  This  seems  to  be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  same  teaching 
as  that  put  forth  by  Edward  Irving,  a  century  ago. 
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ourselves  are  concerned :  Is  it  not  true  that  while  Christ 
bore  the  penalty  of  our  sins  that  we  might  be  freed  from 
that  penalty, — Jesus  was  punished  that  Barabbas  might 
be  set  free, — nevertheless  it  remains  true  that  we,  through 
being  baptized  into  Christ’s  death,  do  for  our  part  share 
in  that  His  moral  and  spiritual  death  to  sin.  And  it  is  a 
truth  of  universal  validity  that  “he  who  has  died  has” 
(thereby)  “been  justified  from  sin”  (Rom.  VI.  3,  7). 
That  is  to  say,  we  are  to  recognize  not  only  the  objective 
but  also  the  subjective  truth  of  the  Atonement.  Look 
now  at  the  other  side  of  this  great  transaction,  or  rather, 
this  great  process  of  Atonement,  and  consider  how  our 
Lord  Himself  was  personally  concerned  in  offering  that 
one  great  sacrifice  for  sin.  While  He  was  indeed  offering 
it  primarily  for  sins  not  His  own,  but  for  our  sin, — ^both 
“original”  and  actual, — at  the  same  time,  by  thus  freely 
offering  up  His  life  to  God  as  a  sin-offering  on  our  behalf, 
our  Lord’s  (subjective)  death  to  sin  was  accomplished. 
“In  that  he  died,  he  died  unto  sin  once  for  all ;  but  in  that 
he  liveth,  he  liveth  unto  God”  (Rom.  VI:10).  I  have 
elsewhere  stated  my  conviction  that  “Evangelicalism  is 
right  in  declaring  that  Christ  died  upon  Calvary  as  our 
Representative — yes,  even  as  our  Substitute — He  died 
“for  us”  and  “in  our  stead.”  But  the  complementary  and 
completing  fact  in  any  adequate  theory  or  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement  is  that  we  on  our  part  are  “crucified  with 
Christ” — that  we  die  with  Him  and  in  Him  (from  the 
subjective  standpoint)  and  so  are  “justified  from  sin.” 
Thus  the  onesidedness  of  a  purely  “objective”  theory  of 
atonement  is  corrected,  and  the  balance  is  readjusted  as 
between  the  equally  valid  claims  of  vicarious  relationship 
and  of  individual  responsibility.”^^  Our  Lord’s  flesh  was 
representative  of  the  flesh  of  all  mankind,  even  as  His 
sacrifice  was  offered  on  behalf  of  all.  And  thus  the  Atone¬ 
ment  appears  as  the  goal  of  the  Incarnation.  It  is  not  by 
the  mere  fact  of  our  Lord’s  assuming  our  humanity  in 
His  incarnation ;  rather,  it  is  by  His  sacrificial  death  upon 
the  cross,  and  by  His  precious  blood-shedding  that  our 

Amer.  Church  Monthly,  Apr.,  1922,  p.  658. 
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Lord  cleanses  us  from  all  sin,  whether  of  the  flesh  or  of 
the  spirit.  His  incarnation  but  paves  the  way  for  His 
atoning  sacrifice.  And  it  is  because,  upon  the  Cross  of 
Calvary,  sin  has  once  for  all  been  “condemned  in  the 
flesh”  that  we  are  enabled — walking  “not  according  to  the 
flesh,  but  according  to  the  spirit”— to  fulfill  “the  righteous¬ 
ness  of  the  Law,”  which  is  the  righteousness  of  God. 
Such,  in  its  grand  scope,  is  the  argument  of  St.  Paul. 

And  now  we  must  make  our  reckoning  with  the 
Church’s  doctrine  of  “original  sin,”  in  its  connection  with 
our  Lord’s  incarnation  and  His  death  upon  the  cross.  It  is 
well  known  that  all  orthodox  churches  agree  in  the  affir¬ 
mation  that  our  Lord,  as  He  was  without  “actual”  sin, 
whether  of  thought,  word  or  deed,  so  also  He  was  free 
from  any  spot  or  taint  of  “original”  sin  {peccatum  or 
vitium  originis).  On  this  point,  the  formularies  of  evan¬ 
gelical  Protestantism  are  in  perfect  agreement  with  those 
of  the  Roman  and  Anglican  Communions.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  multiply  citations  here.  It  will  suffice  to  state 
the  language  of  Article  XV.  of  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles: 

“Christ  in  the  truth  of  our  nature  was  made  like  unto  us  in  all 
things,  sin  only  except;  from  which  he  was  clearly  void,  both  in  his 
flesh  and  in  his  spirit.  He  came  to  be  the  Lamb  without  spot,  who, 
by  sacrifice  of  himself  once  made,  should  take  away  the  sins  of  the 
world;  and  sin  (as  St.  John  saith)  was  not  in  him.  . 

There  is,  moreover,  in  the  Communion  Office,  the  Pre¬ 
face  for  Christmas  Day,  composed  (presumably)  in  the 
year  1549,  and  then  inserted  in  the  Prayer  Book.  This 
Preface  is  as  follows : 

“(Because)  thou  didst  give  Jesus  Christ,  thine  only  Son,  to  be 
born  as  at  this  time  for  us;  who,  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  was  made  very  man,  of  the  substance  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
his  mother,  and  that  without  spot  of  sin,  to  make  us  clean  from 
all  sin.” 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  by  the  doctrine  of  the  Anglican 
Church  we  are  forbidden  to  think  of  our  Lord  as  in  any 
wise  partaking  of  our  “original  or  birth-sin.” 

When  we  ask:  What  does  the  doctrine  of  “original 
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sin,”  as  defined  by  the  Church,  mean?  We  are  referred 
for  the  answer  to  Article  IX.,  entitled 

“Of  original  or  Birth-Sin.”  It  is  there  defined  as  “the  fault 
and  corruption  of  the  nature  of  every  man  that  naturally  is  engend¬ 
ered  of  the  offspring  of  Adam;  whereby  man  is  very  far  gone 
from  original  righteousness,  and  is  of  his  own  nature  inclined  to 
evil,  so  that  the  flesh  lusteth  always  contrary  to  the  Spirit;  and 
therefore  in  every  person”  (so)  “bom  into  this  world  it  deserveth 
God’s  wrath  and  damnation.  .  .” 

But,  inasmuch  as  our  Lord  was  not  “naturally  engen¬ 
dered  of  the  offspring  of  Adam,”  it  is  clear  that  this  “sin 
of  origin”  did  not  belong  to  Him.  It  follows,  then,  that 
that  fleshly  frailty  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  inherent 
in  that  human  nature  which  our  Lord  derived  from  His 
human  mother,  was  not  original  sin,  as  the  Church  has 
defined  that  term.  At  the  same  time,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  even  so  orthodox  a  commentator  as  Delitzsch  (in 
speaking  of  the  passage  Hebr.  V  :7,  8)  says  that  our  Lord’s 
“human  astheneia  was  connected  by  origin  with  human 
sinfulness.”  It  may  have  been  “connected  by  origin  with 
human  sinfulness”;  but  the  point  is  'that  it  was  not 
“human  sinfulness” ;  it  was  not  that  which  we  understand 
by  “original  sin.”  We  are  not  to  interpret  our  Lord’s 
human  experience  (as  related  to  sin)  by  our  own.  That 
way  lies  error  and  profanation  of  the  Holy  One;  of  Him 
whose  sinlessness  constituted  Him  unique  in  our  nature, 
as  Son  of  Man.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  testimony  of  Holy 
Scripture  that  by  reason  of  that  asthenia  the  true  High- 
Priest  “ought,  as  for  the  people,  so  also  for  himself,  to 
offer  for  sins.”^*^ 

Christ,  then,  appears  as  the  spiritual  Head  of  a  new 
race;  He  is  the  Second  Adam.  In  Him,  humanity  has 

22  On  the  statement  of  Art.  XV., — ^“sin  (as  St.  John  saith)  was 
not  in  him,”  it  will  be  found,  on  reference  to  the  passage  (I.  Jno. 
iii.  5)  that  what  St.  John  said  exactly  was  this. — “And  ye  know 
that  he  (that  is,  our  Lord)  was  manifested  to  take  away  sins’’ 
(the  word  ‘our’  does  not  appear  in  the  best  MSS;  see  Dean  Alford 
in  loc.)  “and  in  him  is  no  sin”  (kai  amartia  en  auto  ouk  esti).  The 
Apostle’s  words  here  refer  primarily  to  our  Lord  as  He  exists  in 
His  present  glorified  state;  though  our  Lord’s  sinlessness  on  earth 
was  the  necessary  condition  to  His  present  state  of  exaltation  and 
glory. 
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taken  a  new  beginning.  This  became  possible  through 
the  fact  that  in  Jesus  Christ  the  entail  of  guilt,  handed 
down  from  the  first  Adam,  was  broken.  Sin  was  not  im¬ 
puted  to  Him  from  the  first  Adam:  nor  did  He,  as  do 
“all  we  the  rest”  derive  “original  sin”  from  His  human 
birth. 

Nevertheless,  it  remains  true  that,  by  the  testimony  of 
Holy  Scripture,  Jesus  our  Lord  was  circumcised  “for  the 
putting  off  of  the  body  of  the  flesh”  (Col.  11:11)  ;  He  was 
baptized,  first  at  the  river  Jordan,  and  secondly  in  His 
death.  The  first  was  in  order  that  He  might  “fulfill  all 
righteousness” ;  the  second  was  that  He  might  personally 
“die  to  sin,  once  for  all”  (Rom.  VI  :10) .  The  truth,  which 
Edward  Irving  was  striving  to  express,  can  the  more 
clearly  be  recognized  to-day,  now  that  we  have  been 
enabled  (more  fully,  perhaps,  than  was  possible  in  Irving’s 
time)  to  enter  into  the  meaning  of  our  Lord’s  Resurrec¬ 
tion.  In  Him  we  behold  our  true  High-Priest  “after  the 
order  of  Melchizedek,  “holy,  guileless,  undefiled.”  We 
behold  Him  who,  by  His  resurrection  from  the  dead,  has 
now  been  “separated  from  sinners,  and  made  higher  than 
the  heavens”  (Heb.  VII  :26).  And,  as  St.  Paul  testifies, 
“even  though  we”  (may)  “have  known  Christ  after  the 
flesh,  yet  now  know  we  him  so  no  more”  (I  Cor.  V :16). 
“In  that  he  died,  he  died  unto  sin  once  for  all ;  but  in  that 
he  liveth,  he  liveth  unto  God.”  He  lives,  moreover,  to  be 
our  Life;  the  life  of  us  who  share  in  His  baptism  unto 
death;  the  very  Tree  of  Life  and  immortality,  “which  is 
in  the  midst  of  the  Paradise  of  God.” 

Christ  as  Our  Life 

Surveying  the  path  over  which  we  have  now  proceeded 
in  its  full  extent,  we  perceive,  with  perhaps  a  fuller  reali¬ 
zation  of  its  meaning,  the  symbolism  of  the  Three  Trees. 
It  is  the  symbolism  of  Sin,  of  Righteousness,  and  of  Life. 
Sin  originates  from  the  Tree  of  Knowledge ;  righteousness 
from  the  Tree  of  the  Cross;  life  from  the  Lord’s  Resur¬ 
rection,  whereby  He  has  become  to  us  the  very  Tree  of 
Life.  He  is  the  Life  because  He  is  the  Resurrection. 
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The  Bread  which  He  gives  is  His  flesh, — His  very  Self, — 
“for  the  life  of  the  world.”  Of  this  Bread  “if  a  man  eat 
he  shall  live  for  ever,”  being  made  partaker  of  Him  who 
is  the  Life.  Our  present  partaking  of  Him  is  the  promise 
and  pledge  of  an  immortal  future ;  it  is  the  pledge  of  that 
day  when  we,  who  have  been  “fellow-plants  (sumphutoi) 
with  him  by  the  likeness  of  his  death,  shall  be  also  in  the 
likeness  of  his  resurrection”  (Rom.  VI  :5).  “If  the  Spirit 
of  him  that  raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead  dwelleth  in 
you,  he  that  raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead  shall  quicken 
even  your  mortal  bodies,  through  his  Spirit  that  dwelleth 
in  you”  (Rom.  VIII  :11).  And  this  flnal  and  glorious 
consummation  is  the  outcome  not  of  an  unconscious  evo¬ 
lutionary  process,  but  is  the  result  of  moral  striving  and 
spiritual  victory.  It  is  “to  him  that  overcometh”  that 
our  Lord  promises  to  give  to  eat  of  “the  tree  of  life,” 
which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  Paradise  of  God.  “He  that 
overcometh  shall  sit  with  me  in  my  throne,  even  as  I  also 
overcame,  and  sat  down  with  my  Father  in  his  throne.” 
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THE  RENDERING  OF  LUKE  11:14 

BY  THOMAS  SHEARER  DUNCAN,  PH.D., 

PROFESSOR  OF  GREEK  AND  LATIN 
IN  WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

The  least  that  may  be  demanded  of  a  translation  is  that 
it  be  clear  and  precise.  Certain  differences  of  opinion 
concerning  the  meaning  of  a  passage  may  be  admitted  by 
the  translator  but  his  rendering  should  make  clear  and 
definite  what  he  takes  the  meaning  of  the  passage  to  be. 
This  result  has  hardly  been  attained  in  the  rendering  of 
Luke  11:14,  by  the  Oxford  Bible  and  the  American  Re¬ 
vised  edition.  The  translation  there  given  is  “Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest  and  on  earth  peace  among  men  in  whom 
He  is  well  pleased.” 

Now,  considering  only  the  translation  and  excluding 
from  discussion,  for  the  present,  the  question  of  text, 
one  may  at  once  raise  the  objection  that  the  meaning 
of  the  passage,  as  here  translated,  is  not  clear.  The 
phrase,  “among  men  in  whom  He  is  well  pleased,”  may 
have  either  of  two  meanings,  (1)  among  men,  all  of  whom 
are  pleasing  to  God,  or  (2)  among  men  if  they  are  pleas¬ 
ing  to  God.  That  the  words  as  they  stand  may  be  under¬ 
stood  either  way  will  be  readily  admitted.  One  must  con¬ 
tend  that  a  translation  which  is  so  ambiguous  as  this  can¬ 
not  be  accepted  as  adequate.  The  translation  of  the  au¬ 
thorized  version,  “Peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward  men,” 
must  be  taken  in  preference,  for  it  has  at  least  the  virtue 
of  being  clear  and  definite. 

The  greater  number  of  commentators,  however,  un¬ 
doubtedly  take  the  passage  to  mean,  “Peace  among  the 
men  in  whom  God  is  well  pleased,”  i.  e.,  “among  the  elect.” 
Thus  Alfred  interprets  the  passage,  and  he  cites  Bleek  in 
support  of  his  interpretation.  Meyer  also  holds  the  view 
that  eirene  en  anthopois  endoki'as  suggests  that  God’s  good 
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pleasure  is  directed  “to  his  beloved,”  meaning  “the  elect.” 
This  may  be  the  meaning,  but,  as  was  pointed  out  above, 
it  is  not  clearly  expressed  in  the  translations  cited. 

Yet  one  may  be  granted  the  privilege  of  expressing  a 
doubt  whether  that  is  the  meaning  of  the  passage  at  all. 
Does  it  not  seem  strange  that  St.  Luke  should  put  upon 
the  lips  of  the  angels  a  song  of  gladness  for  “the  elect” 
only?  And  who  are  “the  elect”?  Evidently  the  Jews 
are  meant,  and  not  the  elect  in  the  broader  spiritual  sense 
understood  by  the  commentators.  And,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  if  St.  Luke  had  used  more  precise  terms  to  indicate 
without  the  possibility  of  a  doubt  that  “the  elect”  are 
meant,  critics  would  readily  have  pointed  to  this  as  an 
indication  of  the  direct  influence  of  St.  Paul’s  doctrine 
of  election  on  the  account  of  St.  Luke. 

Recent  editors  are  probably  right  in  adopting  the  read¬ 
ing  eudokias  rather  than  evdokia.  Here  they  follow  the 
manuscripts  A  A  B  D,  vet.  Lat.  vulg.,  Iren,  (lat.),  Origen 
(lat.).  Hence  the  problem  resolves  itself  into  an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  phrase  eirene  en  anthpopois  eudokias. 
Alford  mentions  the  interpretation  of  Origen  only  to  re¬ 
ject  it,  not  as  impossit^le  or  strange,  grammatically,  but 
as  wrong  from  the  point  of  view  of  exegesis.  He  quotes 
Origen  as  follows:  Pax  enim  quam  non  dat  Dominus 
super  terram  non  est  pax  bonae  voluntatis.  His  com¬ 
ment  is:  “This  might  be  admissible  as  matter  of  mere 
construction,  especially  as  St.  Luke  loves  to  separate  geni¬ 
tives  from  their  nouns  in  construction  by  an  intervening 
word  or  words ;  hut  it  is  difficult  to  justify  it  exegetically.** 

Where  the  difficulty  of  exegesis  lies  is  not  immediately 
apparent.  In  fact,  it  seems  most  simple.  To  translate 
the  phrase,  “Peace  of  good  will”  {i.  e.,  God’s  good  will  or 
good  pleasure,  i.  e.,  among  men,  the  peace  which  God  of 
bis  good  pleasure  sends) ,  gives  a  simple  idea  that  is  read¬ 
ily  understood.  Origen  was  right.  The  song  of  the 
angels  then  is,  with  this  translation,  “Glory  to  God  in  the 
Highest  and  on  earth,  among  men,  peace  which  God  sends 
of  his  good  will.” 
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XIV 

Probable  Origin  of  the  Nine  Matthaean  Doublets 

J.  F.  SPRINGER 
NEW  YORK 

It  IS  proposed,  in  the  present  instalment,  to  show  by 
actual  examples  that  interpolation  from  the  same  or  other 
Gospels  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  presence  in 
Matthew  of  the  nine  troublesome  doublets  to  be  found 
in  that  document.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  planned  to  exhibit 
numerous  instances  of  Gospel  doublets  undoubtedly  due 
to  interpolation  from  the  combined  text  of  the  Four  Gos¬ 
pels.  These  instances  of  doublets  are  cases  of  duplica¬ 
tion  that  have  arisen  in  the  course  of  the  transmission  of 
the  four  documents  from  ancient  times  down  through  the 
centuries — doublets  that  have  lived  a  longer  or  shorter 
life,  and  that,  for  the  most  part,  are  not  to  be  found  in 
modem  critical  editions.  They  will  be  sufficient  in  num¬ 
ber  and  in  extent  of  distribution  to  make  it  clear  that 
they  are  the  natural  product  of  the  conditions  of  manu¬ 
script  transmission  of  writings  having  the  character  of 
our  Four  Gospels. 

These  doublets  owe  their  disappearance,  no  doubt,  to 
an  origin  at  a  time  when  a  number  of  lines  of  more  or 
less  independent  transmission  were  already  established 
and  when  in  consequence  they  would  later  on  die  out  for 
want  of  adequate  corroboration.  The  nine  doublets  in 
Matthew  are  phenomena  of  a  more  permanent  character. 
That  is  to  say,  they  are  well  supported  by  the  MSS.  Con¬ 
sequently,  they  are  to  be  referred,  in  respect  to  their 
origin,  to  a  very  remote  period — ^to  a  time,  say,  antecedent 
to  the  latest  common  ancestor  of  our  great  documentary 
authorities  for  the  Gospel  text.  If  it  is  desired  that  a 
limited  period  be  named,  I  would  venture  to  suggest  the 
century  preceding  160  A.  D. 

Apparently,  it  is  impossible  to  demonstrate  conclusively 
that  they  arose  through  interpolation;  but  it  may  be 
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shown  that  causes  competent  to  their  production  were  at 
work  as  early  as  the  times  in  which  our  most  ancient 
Gospel  authorities,  other  than  mere  fragments  of  MSS., 
were  produced  by  their  scribes.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  same  causes  were  operative  still  earlier 
and  that  they  then  gave  rise  to  the  nine  doublets  which 
we  find  in  highly  attested  texts  of  Matthew. 

It  has  been  noted  that  the  Gospel  of  Mark — ^that  is,  the 
Gospel  of  Mark  in  modem  critical  editions — contains  a 
lesser  number  of  doublets  than  either  of  the  other  Synoptic 
documents.  And  the  examples  of  transient  doublets  pres¬ 
ently  to  be  given  are  fewer  for  this  Gospel  than  those 
listed  for  Matthew  or  Luke.  Whether,  upon  an  exhaustive 
examination  of  all  extant  MSS.,  this  would  still  be  true, 
is  naturally  unknown.  However,  any  comparative  few¬ 
ness  of  doublets  in  Mark,  whether  of  those  attested  by 
the  oldest  and  best  documents  or  whether  of  those  sup¬ 
ported  by  an  insufficiency  of  authorities,  may  readily  be 
understood  upon  giving  due  weight  to  the  three  following 
considerations — (1)  the  relative  shortness  of  Mark  as 
compared  with  the  other  Synoptic  Gospels;  (2)  the  lesser 
attention  which  the  ancients  seem  to  have  paid  to  Mark; 
and  (3)  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  discourse  that 
occurs  in  this  Gospel  when  conjoined  with  the  fact  that 
most  known  doublets  are  concerned  with  sayings. of  the 
Lord. 

The  doublets  which  I  am  about  to  list  are  examples  of 
duplication  which  are  to  be  found,  generally,  in  a  single 
MS.  or  in  a  group  which  seems  to  possess  a  lesser  total 
authority  than  that  of  the  combination  of  MSS.  which 
do  not  contain  the  doublet.  That  is  to  say,  the  doublets 
about  to  be  listed  are  to  be  considered  not  as  duplications 
which  were  present  in  the  autographs,  but  rather  as  pairs 
of  similar  passages,  *one  member  at  least  of  each  pair 
having  originated  in  the  course  of  the  process  of  trans¬ 
mission  from  copy  to  copy  and  in  consequence  of  this 
process  being  operative  upon  texts  of  the  character  of 
those  of  the  Four  Gospels.  These  documents  parallel  one 
another  to  a  considerable  extent  especially  the  Synoptics. 
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And  the  individual  writings  each  contain  repetitions  of 
similar  situations.  There  are  in  consequence  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  interpolations  from  one  Gospel  into  another  and 
from  one  part  of  a  Gospel  into  another  part  of  the  same 
document.  We  might,  accordingly,  expect  to  find,  in  the 
great  mass  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  other  MSS.,  a  number 
containing  an  interpolation,  from  the  same  Gospel  or 
from  one  of  the  remaining  three  Gospel  writings,  of  such 
character  that  it  would  duplicate  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
extent  a  passage  found  in  another  part  of  the  selfsame 
Gospel  as  presented  by  the  MS.  In  such  cases,  we  would 
have  a  doublet.  This  reasonable  expectation  as  to  the 
presence  of  doublets  in  the  MSS.  is  found,  upon  examina¬ 
tion,  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  facts. 

Some  of  these,  no  doubt,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  a  con¬ 
scious  or  an  unconscious  tendency  of  a  scribe  to  add  some¬ 
thing  from  his  memory  when  engaged  in  his  work  of 
copying  from  an  exemplar.  Others  are  rather  to  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  a  double  process — the  first  part  consisting 
of  an  innocent  quotation  accurately  or  inaccurately  made 
and  duly  placed  in  the  margin;  and  the  second  part  con¬ 
sisting  in  a  later  inclusion  of  the  marginal  matter  in  the 
main  text  in  consequence  of  an  impression  existing  in 
the  scribe’s  mind  that  the  text  in  the  margin  really  be¬ 
longed  in  the  principal  text  and  had  a  marginal  position 
only  because  it  had  been  omitted  by  the  preceding  scribe. 
Whatever  the  causes  at  work,  the  MSS.  of  the  Gospels 
do  contain  very  many  interpolations  which  reproduce  the 
language  or  an  approximation  to  the  language  occurring 
either  in  the  same  Gospel  or  else  in  one  of  the  remaining 
three.  When  the  interpolation  duplicates  matter  found 
elsewhere  in  the  MS.  and  in  the  very  same  Gospel,  we 
have,  for  that  MS.,  a  doublet. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  original  writer  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  production,  under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  of  the  phenomenon  of  duplication.  He  wrote 
the  words  once  and  that  once  in  proper  position.  Some 
later  person  or  persons  brought  about  the  repetition  of 
the  language.  -The  two  passages  constituted,  at  this  later 
time,  a  doublet,  which  was  not  existent  in  the  autograph. 
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I  proceed  presently  to  list  a  considerable  number  of 
doublets,  which  should,  it  seems,  convince  us  that  the  for¬ 
mation  of  these  examples  of  duplication  was  a  very  real 
process  attendant  upon  the  process  of  transmitting  by 
MSS.  the  documents  originally  written  by  the  authors  of 
the  Four  Gospels.  These  are,  none  of  them,  doublets 
that  are  sufficiently  attested  to  warrant  the  claim  that 
they  were  undoubtedly  existent  in  the  autographic  text. 
In  fact,  in  nearly  all  cases,  they  are  doublets  which,  upon 
the  evidence  of  the  Greek  copies,  the  MSS.  of  versions, 
and  other  evidence  available  to  textual  criticism,  have  no 
right  to  a  place  in  recensions  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  Four 
Gospels.  They  are,  accordingly,  to  be  viewed  as  doublets 
which  came  into  existence  through  the  process  of  inter¬ 
polation. 

Before  presenting  the  actual  examples,  I  give  a  tabular 
statement  as  to  the  MSS.  and  versions  concerned,  the 
abbreviations  used  to  designate  them,  and  other  informa¬ 
tion  of  service  in  studying  the  instances. 


Manuscripts  Containing  the  Whole  or  Part  of  the 

Four  Gospels 

Greek  Uncials 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

L 

M 

N 

V 

W 


X 

r 

A 


Codex  Alexandrinus.  Fifth  century. 

Codex  Vaticanus.  Fourth  century. 

Codex  Ephraemi  Syri  Rescriptus.  Fifth  century. 
Codex  Bezae.  Fifth  or  sixth  century. 

Codex  Basiliensis.  Eighth  century. 

Codex  Boreeli.  Ninth  century. 

Codex  Wolfii  A.  Ninth  century. 

Codex  Wolfii  B.  Ninth  century. 

Codex  Regius.  Eighth  century. 

Codex  Campianus.  Ninth  century. 

Codex  Purpureus  Petropolitanus.  Sixth  century. 
Codex  Mosquensis.  Ninth  century. 

Washington  Manuscript  of  the  Four  Gospels  (the 
Freer  Gospels).  Fourth  or  fifth  century. 

Codex  Monacensis.  Tenth  century. 

Codex  Tischendorfianus  IV.  Ninth  century. 

Codex  Sangallensis.  Ninth  or  tenth  century. 
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0  Koridethi  Gospels.  Eighth  century. 

C3,  F2,  G2,  V2  refer  to  entries  made  in  the  manuscripts  C,  F,  G,  V, 
respectively. 

Greek  Cursives 

1  A  cursive  of  the  twelfth  century. 

33  The  so-called  “Queen  of  the  Cursives.”  Ninth  or 
tenth  century. 

69  A  cursive  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

579  .A  cursive  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Latin  Manuscripts  of  the  Pre-Vulgate  Version 
OR  Versions 

a  Codex  Vercellensis.  Fourth  century. 
h  Codex  Veronensis.  Fifth  century. 
c  Codex  Colbertinus.  Twelfth  century. 
e  Codex  Palatinus.  Fifth  century. 

/  Codex  Brixianus.  Sixth  century. 

Codex  Corbeiensis  II.  Fifth  or  sixth  century. 

The  St.  Germain  MS.  of  Matthew.  Ninth  century. 
i  Codex  Vindobonensis.  Fifth  or  sixth  century. 
k  Codex  Bobbiensis.  Fourth  or  fifth  century. 

I  Codex  Rehdigeranus.  Seventh  century. 
q  The  MS.  now  numbered  Lat.  6224  in  the  Royal  Library 
at  Munich.  Seventh  century. 

/  Codex  Usserianus  (Dubliensis).  Sixth  century. 

Latin  Manuscripts  of  the  Vulgate  Version 

Armagh  Book  of  Armagh.  Ninth  century, 
aur  Codex  Aureus.  Seventh  or  eighth  century. 
Eger  Codex  Egertonensis.  Eighth  or  ninth  century. 
Kells  Book  of  Kells.  Seventh  or  eighth  century. 

Lich  Codex  Lichfeldensis.  Seventh  or  eighth  century. 
Rush  Codex  Rushworthianus.  Ninth  century. 

Syriac  Manuscripts  of  the  Pre-Peshitta  Version 

Syr  C  Curetonian  MS.  Fifth  century. 

Syr  S  Lewis  Gospels  (Cinaitic  MS.).  Fourth  century. 

Versions 

Aeth  Aethiopic  version.  Fifth,  sixth  or  seventh  cen¬ 
tury. 
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Copt  N  Coptic  version,  northern  dialect.  Sixth  or  sev¬ 
enth  century. 

Copt  S  Coptic  version,  southern  dialect.  Third  or  fourth 
century. 

Goth  Gothic  version.  Fourth  century. 

Syr  Hcl  Harclean  Syriac  version.  Seventh  century. 

Syr  Pesh  The  Syriac  Vulgate.  Fifth  century. 

Vulg  The  Latin  Vulgate.  Fourth  century. 

(The  statements  as  to  centuries  are  in  many  cases  to  be  regarded 
as  provisional.) 

Doublets  that  are  to  be  Ascribed  to  Interpolation 
From  Matthew 
1 

A.  Mt.  5 :16,  45 ;  6 :1 ;  7 :11.  your  Father  who  is  in  the 
heavens 

8.  Mt.  10 :25.  your  Father  who  is  in  the  heavens 
Copt  S  Copt  N  h  aur  Armagh 

2 

A.  Mt.  5 :32.  and  whosoever  shall  marry  her  when  she 
is  put  away  committeth  adultery 

B.  Mt.  19:9.  and  he  that  marrieth  her  when  she  is 
put  away  commiteth  adultery 

B  Vulg  W  f  Copt  N  @  1  c 

3 

A.  Mt.  8:4;  10:18.  for  a  testimony  unto  them 

B.  Mt.  10:14.  for  a  testimony  unto  them 

c  4 

A.  Mt.  8 :24.  for  the  wind  was  contrary  to  them 

B.  Mt.  14 :24.  for  the  wind  was  contrary 
Lich  Kells  Eger  Armagh 

5 

A.  Mt.  9  :28.  and  Jesus  saith  unto  them.  Believe  ye 
that  I  am  able  to  do  this  unto  you?  They  say  unto  him. 
Yea,  Lord. 

B.  Mt.  20:33.  And  Jesus  said  unto  them.  Believe  ye 
that  I  am  able  to  do  this?  And  they  answered  him.  Yea, 
Lord 

c 
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6 

A.  Mt.  9 :35.  and  many  followed  him 

B.  Mt.  12 :15.  and  many  followed  him 

a  b  h  ^ 

A.  Mt.  10:22.  And  ye  shall  be  hated  of  all  men  for 
my  name’s  sake :  but  he  that  endureth  to  the  end,  the  same 
shall  be  saved 

B.  Mt.  24:9.  and  ye  shall  be  hated  of  all  men  for  my 
name’s  sake,  but  he  that  endureth  to  the  end,  the  same 
shall  be  saved 

C-fC“  M+M  (bottom  of  page). 

8 

A.  Mt.  11:15;  13:9,  43.  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear, 
let  him  hear 

B.  Mt.  25 :29.  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear 

-f-CC^  F+F^  (interlineation)  G+G'^  M+M  (mar¬ 
gin)  V+V2  9 

A.  Mt.  14:33.  and  worshipped  him 

B.  Mt.  14:35.  worshipped  him 
a  b  c 

A.  Mt.  20:16.  For  many  are  called,  but  few  chosen 

B.  Mt.  22:14.  And  many  are  called,  but  few  chosen 
Vulg  W,  Syr  S  Syr  CCDfqg^Ql 

From  Mark 

11 

A.  Mk.  1 :34.  For  they  knew  that  he  was  Christ 

B.  Mk.  3:12.  For  they  knew  that  he  was  Christ 

12 

A.  Mk.  2:11.  go  unto  thy  house, 

B.  Mk.  8:26.  go  unto  thy  house 
Vulg.  a  b  D  f  q  ff~  ®  69 

13 

A.  Mk.  3:14.  and  he  ordained  .  .  .  that  he  should 
send  them  to  preach  the  gospel 

B.  Mk.  3:15.  and  that  as  they  went  about  they  should 
preach  the  gospel  of  God 

e  Lich  Armagh 
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14 

A.  Mk.  4:23.  If  any  man  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him 
hear 

B.  Mk.  7:16.  If  any  man  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him 
hear 

Vulg.  A  b  i  Aeth  B  f  r  ff^ 

15 

A.  Mk.  4:24.  and  more  shall  be  given  unto  you  that 
hear 

B.  Mk.  4 :25.  and  more  shall  be  given  unto  you 

16 

A.  'Mk.  9:44,  46.  where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the 
fire  is  not  quenched 

B.  Mk.  9:48.  where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the 
fire  is  not  quenched 

Goth  Vulg  SyrPesh  A  D  /  N  j(f2  0  X  c  579 

17 

A.  Mk.  13 :2.  and  after  three  days  another  will  rise 
without  hands 

B.  Mk.  14:58.  and  after  the  third  day  I  will  raise 
another  made  without  hands 

a  W  D  k  c 

From  Luke 

18 

A.  Lk.  1 :28.  blessed  art  thou  among  women 

B.  Lk.  1 :42,  Blessed  art  thou  among  women 

a  Goth  Vulg  Syr  Pesh  h  A  C  D  /  r 

Aeth  I  Syr  Hcl  0  A  c 

19 

A.  Lk.  8:8.  As  he  said  these  things,  he  cried.  He  that 
hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear 

B.  Lk.  12 :21 ;  21 :4.  As  he  said  these  things,  he  cried. 
He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear 

^  ^  ^  20 

A.  Lk.  9:14.  for  they  were  become  five  thousand  men 

B.  Lk.  9:17.  and  these  folk  that  ate  of  that  bread 
were  about  five  thousand  besides  women  and  children 

SyrC 
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21 

A.  Lk.  9:56.  The  Son  of  man  came  not  to  destroy 
men’s  lives  but  to  save  them 

B.  Lk.  19 :10.  For  the  Son  of  man  came  to  save  and  to 
seek  that  which  was  lost 

a  Vulg  b  Syr  Pesh  Syr  C  e  f  Copt  N 

Syr  Hcl  @  1  c 

22 

A.  Lk.  10:42.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  he  said  these 
things,  a  certain  woman  out  of  the  multitude  lifted  up  her 
voice,  and  said  unto  him.  Blessed  is  the  womb  that  bare 
thee,  and  the  breasts  which  thou  didst  suck.  But  he  said. 
Yea  rather,  blessed  are  they  that  hear  the  word  of  God, 
and  keep  it 

B.  Lk.  11 :27-28.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  he  said  these 
things,  a  certain  woman  out  of  the  multitude  lifted  up  her 
voice,  and  said  unto  him.  Blessed  is  the  womb  that  bare 
thee,  and  the  breasts  which  thou  didst  suck.  But  he  said. 
Yea  rather,  blessed  are  they  that  hear  the  word  of  God, 
and  keep  it 

C+C"  23 

A.  Lk.  13:18-19.  Unto  what  is  the  kingdom  of  God 
like?  and  whereunto  shall  I  liken  it?  It  is  like 

B.  Lk.  13:20.  Unto  what  is  the  kingdom  of  God  like? 
and  whereunto  shall  I  liken  [it]  ?  It  is  like 

“  ®  24 

A.  Lk.  13:28.  There  shall  be  the  weeping  and  the 
gnashing  of  teeth 

B.  Lk.  19:27.  There  shall  be  the  weeping  and  the 
gnashing  of  teeth 

D  25 

A.  Lk.  15:17.  But  when  he  came  to  himself  he  said 

B.  Lk.  18:4.  he  came  to  himself  and  saith 

^  "26 

A.  Lk.  22 :32.  and  pray  that  ye  enter  not  into  temp¬ 
tation 

B.  Lk.  22:40,  46.  Pray  that  ye  enter  not  into  temp¬ 
tation 

a  b  e  i  q  Rush  c 


i 
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From  John 
27 

A.  Jn.  1:15,  30.  He  who  comes  after  me  is  preferred 
before  me,  because  he  was  before  me 

B.  Jn.  1:27.  He  who  comes  after  me  is  preferred 
before  me ;  the  latchet  of  whose  shoe  I  am  not  worthy  to 
loose 

a  VulfiT  /  Syr  Pesh  Syr  Hcl  e  c 


28 

A.  Jn.  1 :19.  when  the  Jews  went  unto  him  from  Jeru¬ 
salem  priests  and  Levites 

B.  Jn.  3 :28.  that  were  sent  to  me  from  Jerusalem 


e 

A.  Jii.  1 :27. 
and  in  fire 


29 

he  shall  baptize  you  in  the  Holy  Spirit 


B.  Jn.  l:33. 
Spirit 

N  E  F  G 


the  same  is  he  that  baptizeth  in  the  Holy 
30 


A.  Jn.  1:29.  he  seeth  Jesus  coming  unto  him,  and  ' 
saith.  Behold,  the  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away  the  sin 
of  the  world 


B.  Jn.  1 :36.  and  looking  upon  Jesus  walking,  he  saith. 
Behold,  the  Lamb  of  God;  behold,  he  that  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  world 


a  C  Aeth  aur 


31 

A.  Jn.  2:23.  when  they  beheld  the  signs  which  he  did 
on  them  that  were  sick 

B.  Jn.  6 :2.  because  they  beheld  the  many  signs  which 
he  did  on  the  sick 

e  32 

A.  Jn.  3:6.  because  God  is  a  spirit 

B.  Jn.  4 :24.  God  is  a  Spirit 

a  Syr  C  e  Usser  ff-  aur  Kells 


33 

A.  Jn.  3:15.  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should 
not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life 
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B.  Jn.  3:16.  that  whosoever  believeth  on  him  should 
not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life 

Vulg  b  A  e  q  r  Syr  Hcl  ff^ 

£i  0  A  c  579  69 

34 

A.  Jn.  4:50.  Go  unto  thy  house 

B.  Jn.  5:8.  go  unto  thy  house 

Syr  C  35 

A.  Jn.  5:16.  And  for  this  cause  the  Jews  persecuted 
Jesus,  and  sought  to  kill  him 

B.  Jn.  5:18.  For  this  cause  therefore  the  Jews  sought 
the  more  to  kill  him 

A  Syr  Pesh  e  f  Aeth  Syr  Hcl  © 

36 

A.  Jn.  7 :28-29.  whom  ye  do  not  know :  I  know  him ; 
and  if  I  shall  say  that  I  know  him  not,  I  shall  be  like  unto 
you,  a  liar:  and  I  know  him 

B.  Jn.  8:55.  and  ye  have  not  known  him:  but  I  know 
him ;  and  if  I  shall  say  that  I  know  him  not,  I  shall  be  like 
unto  you  a  liar :  but  I  know  him 

aur  Kells 

A.  Jn.  7 :30.  They  sought  therefore  to  take  him :  and 
he  went  forth  out  of  their  hand 

B.  Jn.  10:39.  They  sought  again  to  take  him:  and  he 
went  forth  out  of  their  hand 

®  38 

A.  Jn.  7 :33;  16:5.  and  (But  now)  I  go  unto  him  that 
sent  me 

B;  Jn.  13 :33.  and  I  go  unto  him  that  sent  me 

39 

Jn.  7 :34,  36.  Ye  shall  seek  me,  and  shall  not  find 


33 


A. 
(me) 

B. 
N 


Jn.  8 :21.  and  ye  shall  seek  me,  and  shall  not  find  me 
Copt  N  1 

40 

A.  Jn.  11:50.  that  it  is  expedient  for  you  that  one 
man  should  die  for  the  people,  and  that  all  the  nation 
perish  not 
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B.  Jn.  18 :14.  That  it  is  expedient  that  one  man  die  for 
the  people,  and  that  the  whole  nation  perish  not 

®  41 

A.  Jn.  12 :28.  Father,  glorify  thy  name  with  the  glory 
which  I  had  with  thee  before  the  world  became 

B.  Jn.  17:5.  And  now.  Father,  glorify  thou  me  with 
thine  own  self  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before 
the  world  became 

D  42 

A.  Jn.  13:16-18.  Neither  [is]  one  that  is  sent  greater 
than  he  by  whom  he  was  sent.  If  ye  know  these  things, 
blessed  are  ye  if  ye  will  do  them.  I  speak  not  of  you  all ; 
I  know  whom  I  have  chosen 

B.  Jn.  15:20.  Neither  [is]  one  that  is  sent  greater 
than  he  that  sent  him.  If  ye  know  these  things,  happy 
are  ye  if  ye  will  do  them.  I  speak  not  of  you  all ;  I  know 
whom  I  have  chosen 

a  43 

A.  Jn.  11:16;  20:24;  21:2.  Thomas,  who  is  called 
Didymus 

B.  Jn.  14:5.  Thomas,  who  is  called  Didymus 

°  44 

A.  Jn.  14:13.  that  will  I  do,  that  the  father  may  be 
glorified  in  the  Son 

B.  Jn.  15:16.  [in  order  that]  ...  I  may  do  it,  that 
the  Father  may  be  glorified  in  the  Son 

45 


A.  Jn.  18:13.  Annas  therefore  sent  him  bound  unto 
Caiaphas  the  chief  of  the  priests 

B.  Jn.  18:24.  Annas  therefore  sent  him  bound  unto 
Caiaphas  the  chief  of  the  priests 

Syr  Hcl 

A.  Jn.  20 :30.  which  are  not  written  in  this  book 

B.  Jn.  21 :25.  which  are  not  written  in  this  book 


(I  have  had  opportunity,  in  the  course  of  getting  ready  the  pre¬ 
ceding  examples  of  doublets,  to  consult  continuous  texts  in  published 
edition  of  many  MSS.  But  this  statement  does  not  cover  all  cases. 
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Inferences  have  at  times  been  drawn,  especially  inferences  based 
on  positive  and  negative  evidence  supplied  in  the  current  lists  of 
authorities  and  in  the  apparatus  criticm  of  Dr.  Tregelles's  Greek 
Testament.) 

(The  doublets  are  given  in  English.  The  language  of  the  transla¬ 
tion  generally  follows  the  text  of  the  first  MS  or  version  given  in 
the  list  of  texts  containing  the  doublet.) 

(The  lists  of  authorities  accompanying  the  doublets  are  severally 
arranged  with  some  reference  to  age,  the  oldest  first.  But  no  great 
exactitude  is  to  be  looked  for  in  respect  to  the  relative  chronology 
of  the  order  of  succession.) 


47 


A.  Jn.  20 :30.  after  that  he  rose  from  the  dead 

B.  Jn.  21:14.  after  that  he  rose  from  the  dead 


A.  Jn.  21:22.  what  is  that  to  thee?  follow  thou  me 

B.  Jn.  21 :23.  what  is  that  to  thee?  follow  thou  me 


c 

We  have,  in  the  foregoing,  forty-eight  instances  of  du¬ 
plications  existent  in  certain  MSS.  Very  few,  if  any,  of 
these  have  back  of  them  documentary  evidence  sufficient 
to  make  it  all  probable  that  they  stood,  as  doublets,  in  the 
autographs.  That  is  to  say,  we  have  before  us  about 
forty-eight  illustrations  of  doublets  produced  by  inter¬ 
polation. 

In  three  cases,  the  process  is  incomplete,  at  least  in  so 
far  as  particular  MSS.  are  concerned,  one  part  of  the 
doublet  still  appearing  as  matter  entered  subsequently 
to  the  original  preparation  of  the  MS. 

Thus,  in  No.  8,  we  have  an  instructive  example  of 
what  certainly  appears  to  be  illustrative  of  doublet  for¬ 
mation  through  interpolation.  The  great  palimpsest. 
Codex  C,  was  free  of  the  doublet  when,  in  the  fifth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  MS.  was  completed  by  the  original  scribe  or 
scribes.  If  Tischendorf  was  right  in  dating  the  correc¬ 
tor  in  the  ninth  century,  we  have  a  prolonged  period 
of  some  four  hundred  years  during  which  there  was  no 
doublet.  Then  this  corrector  introduced  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page  the  words,  “As  he  said  these  things,  he  cried. 
He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear.”  Allowing  that 
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the  words,  “He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear,” 
occurred  at  Mt.  11:15,  13:9  and  13:43  in  the  autograph, 
we  have,  upon  taking  into  consideration  the  additional 
occurrence  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  containing  Mt.  25 :39, 
a  new  duplication.  For  a  period  of  four  centuries,  the 
exhortation  as  to  hearing  appeared  at  three  points  in 
chapters  eleven  and  thirteen.  Then,  in  the  ninth  century, 
the  moment  came  when  the  MS.,  consisting  of  the  uncor¬ 
rected  text  plus  the  corrections  of  the  ninth  century  cor¬ 
rector,  possessed  a  new  occurrence  of  the  exhortation. 

introduces  the  exhortation  by  way  of  interlineation  of 
the  text  at  Mt.  25:29,  the  addition  being  made  in  red  let¬ 
ters;  so  that  the  document  F+F^  contains  the  doublet. 
Similarly,  the  writings  G+G^  and  V+V^  also  contain 
the  same  duplication.  The  MS.  denoted  by  M  likewise 
has  the  doublet ;  only,  in  this  case,  the  saying  constituting 
an  addition  to  Mt.  25:29  appears  in  the  margin  in  red 
letters.  In  the  five  documentary  occurrences  of  duplica¬ 
tion  listed  under  No.  8,  we  see  the  process  of  doublet  for¬ 
mation  at  a  stage  prior  to  the  final  one.  The  second  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  doublet  is  not  yet  fairly  in  place  in  the  main 
text.  Doubtless,  in  any  copies  which  may  have  been  made 
from  the  five  documents,  the  doublet  appeared,  just  as 
the  nine  duplications  of  Matthew  now  do  in  Gospel  MSS., 
with  no  outward  indication  to  betray  the  fact  that  one 
part  was  not  present  in  the  autograph.  In  Nos.  7  and  22, 
we  have  other  examples  where  the  doublet  is  existent  but 
has  not  yet  reached  the  final  stage. 

We  have  before  us  forty-eight  examples  of  doublets  in 
MSS.  of  the  Gospels.  Three  occur  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  that  we  appear  to  have  in  them  illustrations  of  a 
general  process  to  which  we  may  ascribe  the  formation 
of  the  remaining  forty-five.  That  is  to  say,  the  forty-five 
seem  to  owe  their  origin  first  to  the  appearance  of  one 
member  in  the  margin,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  or  in 
the  space  between  lines ;  and  then,  in  a  later  copy,  to  the 
transfer  of  this  member  to  the  main  text. 

But,  we  are  not  tied  up  to  this  process.  I  am  engaged 
in  the  business  of  showing  that  the  nine  doublets  of  Mat- 
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thew  occurred  because  one  member  in  each  instance  is  an 
interpolation.  The  interpolation  may,  or  may  not,  have 
taken  place  because  the  matter  interpolated  once  was  on 
the  page  in  a  marginal  position  or  was  so  marked  or  other¬ 
wise  so  placed  as  to  make  it  clear  that  it  was  not  a  part 
of  the  main  text  as  inscribed  by  the  copyist.  It  is  suffi¬ 
cient  that  the  one  member  be  interpolated  matter.  It  is 
not  essential  that  the  interpolation  should  have  occurred 
in  one  way  rather  than  another.  If  the  one  part  of  the 
doublet  is  interpolated,  that  is  enough. 

Now,  the  forty-five — or  forty-eight — instances  of  dupli¬ 
cation  are,  as  to  one  member,  so  inadequately  supported 
by  documentary  authorities  that  we  must  rate  them  as 
due  to  some  process  of  interpolation.  In  all  cases,  or 
nearly  all,  the  MSS.  opposed  to  one  member  of  the  doublet 
constitute  a  distinctly  weightier  group  of  authorities  than 
do  those  which  make  up  the  supporting  group.  Conse¬ 
quently,  we  view  these  members  as  interpolations. 

We  have  arrived  at  a  point  where  we  may  appeal  to  the 
evidence  afforded  by  the  forty-eight  as  the  basis  of  an 
explanation  of  the  nine  Matthaean  doublets.  I  say  that 
these  nine  were  probably  formed  in  much  the  same  way 
as  the  forty-eight — that  is,  through  a  process  of  interpo¬ 
lation.^  This  explanation  assumes  as  the  operating  cause 
one  which  later  on  is  seen  to  be  actually  at  work.  That 
is,  the  same  cause  is  assumed  as  productive,  prior  to  160 
A.  D.,  of  the  nine  Matthaean  doublets,  that  we  find  oper¬ 
ating  in  producing  the  forty-eight  in  the  period  beginning 
with  the  origin  of  such  early  MSS.  as  the  Codices  Vercel- 


^  One  of  the  nine  Matthaean  doublets  consists  entirely  of  narra¬ 
tive  matter.  This  is  No.  II  and  may  be  found  on  p.  86,  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  January,  1927.  Except  for  a  few  words,  Mt.  4:23  is  exactly 
duplicated  at  Mt.  9:35.  In  order  to  perceive  how  this  doublet 
might  very  well  have  been  formed  through  the  agency  of  interpola¬ 
tion  and  at  a  time  removed  from  that  of  original  composition,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  understand  (1)  that  in  the  autograph  Mt.  9:35 
consisted  merely  of  the  words,  “And  Jesus  went  about  all  the  cities 
and  the  villages;’  (2)  that  a  subsequent  reader  or  scribe,  reminded 
of  Mt.  4:23,  by  the  fact  that  the  first  two  words  in  Greek — Kai 
ireoivyev — are  the  same  in  both,  inserted  the  last  eighteen  words 
of  the  earlier  passage  in  the  margin,  beginning  with  SiSaoKtuv;  and 
(3)  that  later  on  a  copyist  incorporated  the  marginal  matter  in 
the  main  test. 
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lensis  and  Vaticanus,  and  in  such  ancient  versions  as  the 
Southern  Coptic,  the  Old  Syriac,  the  Gothic  and  the  Latin 
Vulgate,  and  continuing  down  through  the  centuries.  I 
set  up  what  we  may  well  assume  as  a  known  operating 
cause  and  point  to  it  as  the  cause  very  probably  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  production  of  the  nine  doublets  of  Matthew. 

As  a  matter  of  logical  fact,  it  is  not  necessary  that  I 
actually  prove  that  the  Matthaean  doublets  came  into  ex¬ 
istence  through  interpolation.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
show  that  this  hypothesis  is  equal  to  that  which  proposes 
to  account  for  them  as  the  by-products  of  compilation. 
I  have  done  this,  and  more.  So  that  it  is,  I  think,  no 
longer  permissible  to  point  to  the  Matthaean  doublets  as 
evidence  that  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  is  a  book  compiled 
from  a  plurality  of  sources. 
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The  Apocalypse  of  Jesus  Christ:  a  Reappearance. 

(Vol.  I,  John  to  the  Seven  Churches.)  By  Rev.  William 

J.  "McKnight.  Hamilton  Brothers,  Boston.  1927.  Pp. 

xxxiv  and  334.  $3.00. 

In  this  volume  Hamilton  Brothers  have  given  to  the 
world  another  notable  work  on  the  Apocalypse.  While 
its  methods  and  line  of  approach  differ  entirely  from  Mr. 
Mauro’s  “Patmos  Visions,”  it  shows  the  same  indepen¬ 
dence  of  thought  and  the  same  searching  analysis  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  its  materials.  Quoting  freely  from  leading  au¬ 
thorities,  it  yields  to  none  of  them  in  its  ultimate  decisions, 
unless  their  conclusions  will  stand  the  test  of  history  and 
of  the  inner  content  of  the  Greek  original.  It  is  indeed 
refreshing  to  find  a  book  in  which  an  abundance  of  evi¬ 
dence  appears  that  its  author  has  a  genuine  Sprachgefiihl 
for  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  as  it  was  orig¬ 
inally  written.  Differences  of  tense  mean  something  to 
him,  and  he  grasps  with  unerring  accuracy  the  under¬ 
lying  content  of  the  words.  He  also  has  a  happy  way  of 
making  his  thought  clear  to  the  reader,  and  the  book 
will  be  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  library  of  clergy¬ 
man  and  layman  alike.  It  is  a  storehouse  of  information 
concerning  conditions  at  the  time  the  Apocalypse  was 
written,  and,  with  delicate  sympathy  and  understanding, 
it  senses  the  local  atmosphere  surrounding  the  early 
Christians. 

Incidentally,  with  the  help  of  two  selections  from  the 
works  of  James  Russell  Lowell,  it  provides  a  powerful 
object  lesson  concerning  the  futility  of  modern  criticism. 
It  begins  by  drawing  conclusions  quite  after  the  manner 
of  a  “learned”  critic,  making  them  extremely  plausible, 
and  then  shows  from  the  historical  facts,  based  on  Low¬ 
ell’s  own  statements,  that  the  truth  is  the  exact  opposite 
of  the  “learned”  conclusions.  The  author  applies  the 
lesson  to  the  contentions  concerning  the  authorship  of  the 
Gospel  of  John  and  of  the  Apocalypse,  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Greek  idiom.  It  is  a  telling  argument,  and 
the  destructive  critics  are  left  with  precious  little  to  their 
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credit.  Tradition,  place,  time,  ability  to  do  the  work — 
in  short,  everything  points  to  John  the  Apostle  as  the 
author  of  Revelation,  and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the 
Gospel.  No  one  else  had  the  same  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  persons  and  events  there  depicted. 

The  linguistic  argument  is  notoriously  lame,  and  this 
author  shows  it  up  for  what  it  really  is.  The  time  must 
be  near  when  men  will  care  less  for  brilliancy  and  more 
for  truth,  and  when  it  comes  there  will  be  fewer  scintil¬ 
lating  reputations  but  more  solid  accomplishments.  Why 
is  it  that  an  author’s  work  is  more  sure  to  be  regarded 
as  “scholarly”  if  it  is  fallacious  than  if  it  is  based  on 
common  sense?  Our  colleges  do  not  teach  common  sense 
and  some  of  them  actually  banish  it  by  proclaiming  that 
science  teaches  things  which  common  sense  rejects,  and 
then  intimate  that  this  makes  it  so  much  the  worse  for 
common  sense ! 

But  there  is  another  matter  in  which  Dr.  McKnight 
shows  himself  a  master  of  the  situation;  for  he  has  not 
lost  his  appreciation  of  the  basic  facts  of  primitive  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  he  has  a  grasp  of  evangelical  truth  that  is 
most  illuminating.  In  these  days  when  men  discard  the 
vital  elements  of  the  Christian  religion  and  then  proclaim 
that  they  have  found  the  true  historical  Jesus,  it  is  a  relief 
to  come  across  a  man  who  has  enough  insight  into  the 
situation  to  put  the  emphasis  where  it  belongs  and  not 
exalt  himself  as  a  superman.  In  this  matter  also  the 
book  will  prove  most  helpful  to  its  readers. 

Only  three  chapters  of  Revelation  are  covered  in  the 
present  volume;  but  it  neglects  nothing,  and  the  reader 
is  left  with  a  good  appetite  for  more  of  the  same  sort. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  other  volumes  will  be  published 
in  the  near  future.  H.  W.  Magoun. 

A  Scientific  Investigation  of  the  Old  Testament.  By 
Robert  Dick  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  D.D.  S.  S.  Times  Co.  [A 
second  review.] 

This  work  has  already  been  reviewed  in  admirable 
fashion  in  these  pages ;  but  it  will  bear  a  few  words  more 
of  commendation.  It  is  not  only  conspicuous  for  its  thor¬ 
oughness  but  also  for  its  sanctified  common  sense.  More- 
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over,  it  is  always  fair  in  its  destructive  analyses  of  critical 
conclusions,  and  it  is  not  so  “learned”  that  the  layman 
cannot  read  it  with  profit.  He  can  omit  the  Hebrew  and 
still  have  enough  to  delight  him  in  being  the  possessor 
of  such  a  book.  If  he  has  any  interest  in  critical  matters, 
this  is  the  book  to  buy.  He  will  get  both  sides  and  not 
be  led  astray.  H.  W.  Magoun. 

Comrades  of  the  Carpenter.  By  Rev.  A.  Z.  Conrad, 

Ph.D.,  D.D.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York.  1926. 

Pp.  186.  $1.50. 

This  book  is  an  admirable  antidote  for  “The  Man  No¬ 
body  Knows.”  If  it  is  painfully  evident  that  Bruce  Barton 
does  not  know  him,  it  is  equally  clear  that  Dr.  Conrad 
does.  No  man  can  know  Jesus  until  he  has  made  an 
unconditional  surrender  and  lived  with  him  day  by  day. 
To  study  his  methods  for  the  purpose  of  improving  one’s 
own  will  never  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  the  real  Jesus; 
for  that  knowledge  comes  of  something  far  deeper  and 
more  spiritual.  “The  Inside  of  the  Cup”  got  no  further 
than  the  outside,  as  a  witty  Methodist  minister  once  re¬ 
marked,  and  it  is  to  men  like  Dr.  Conrad  that  searchers 
after  truth  must  go  if  they  are  to  find  anything  that  will 
satisfy. 

Every  page  of  this  little  volume  is  suggestive  and  help¬ 
ful.  Every  page  has  some  vital  truth  admirably  set  forth. 
And  every  page  leaves  the  reader  provided  with  material 
for  his  spiritual  needs.  It  is  only  those  who  do  his  will 
who  know  of  the  doctrine;  for  the  needed  spiritual  en¬ 
lightenment  is  not  vouchsafed  unto  others.  They  behold 
only  the  outside  and  then  judge  by  appearances.  That 
sort  of  thing  is  altogether  too  fashionable  in  our  day.  It 
is  illustrated  by  “Toward  the  Understanding  of  Jesus,” 
a  little  book  written  from  the  standpoint  of  a  Jew  who' 
recognizes  Jesus  as  a  historical  character  and  then  tries 
to  explain  him  on  the  basis  of  environment  and  heredity. 
There  is  nothing  new  in  that  attitude.  It  is  characteristic 
of  all  “liberals.”  Those  who  would  really  know  Jesus 
should  read  Dr.  Conrad’s  book  and  then  go  back  to  their 
New  Testament  for  further  light.  If  a  man  really  wants 
the  truth,  he  can  get  it.  H.  W.  Magoun. 
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The  Seven  Finalities  of  Faith.  By  Rev.  A.  Z.  Conrad, 
Ph.D.,  D.D.  The  Sunday  School  Times  Co.,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  1926.  Pp.  224.  $1.50. 

If  ever  a  book  was  needed,  this  one  was ;  and,  if  ever  a 
book  met  a  need,  this  one  did.  No  one  who  reads  it  need 
wonder  at  the  remarkable  vitality  of  the  Park  St.  Church, 
and  he  may  find  in  it  a  reason  why  the  Friday  night  prayer 
meeting  is  always  crowded.  Report  has  it  that  the  old 
fashioned  prayer  meeting  is  dead.  Well,  at  Park  St.  it 
is  a  remarkably  lively  corpse!  And  it  is  an  inspiration. 
That  prayer  meeting  puts  into  practice  what  this  book 
advocates,  and  it  works.  Any  one  who  attends  one  of 
those  meetings  is  left  hungry  for  more. 

In  this  book  he  will  find  what  he  finds  there,  and  he 
will  “feel  fed.”  The  eternal  verities  are  set  forth  with 
a  vigor  that  is  refreshing,  and  the  reader  will  not  need 
to  be  urged  to  finish  the  volume.  Here  is  meat  and  drink 
for  all  who  hunger  and  thirst,  because  here  is  the  real 
Gospel,  not  an  emasculated  substitute  for  it.  If  ever  there 
was  a  book  that  evangelicals  could  recommend  to  any  and 
all  who  desire  Christian  reading,  this  one  is  that  book. 
It  is  filled  with  helpful  and  pithy  sayings,  and  it  strikes 
at  the  very  root  of  modern  apostacy.  No  “weazel  words” 
will  be  found  within  its  covers,  and  it  ought  to  be  in  the 
homes  of  all  who  seek  to  know  and  love  the  truth. 

H.  W.  Magoun. 

A  Kingdom  Which  Cannot  Be  Shaken.  By  Philip 
Mauro.  Hamilton  Brothers,  Hamilton  Place,  Boston. 
1925.  Pp.  183.  $1.25. 

In  this  book  Mr.  Mauro  defends  one  of  the  basic  truths 
of  the  Christian  Church.  He  was  led  to  do  so  by  certain 
notes  in  the  “Scofield  Bible”  which  depart  from  the  plain 
meaning  of  the  gospel  writings  and  advocate  a  most  aston¬ 
ishing  doctrine — namely,  that  God  offered  an  earthly  king¬ 
dom  to  the  Jews,  that  they  rejected  it,  and  that  He  there¬ 
fore  postponed  it!  The  people,  however,  desired  to  take 
Christ  by  force  and  make  Him  king  (Jo.  VI  :15) ,  and  their 
fury  knew  no  bounds  when  he  failed  to  follow  up  Palm 
Sunday  by  setting  up  a  kingdom.  “My  kingdom  is  not  of 
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this  world”  and  “the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you”  show 
that  the  hearts  of  men  constitute  the  “kingdom  of  heaven,” 
not  some  outward  earthly  dominion ;  for  entos,  “within,” 
means  “inside  of,”  a^  is  indicated  by  ta  entos,  “the  in¬ 
wards”  of  the  body.  The  failure  to  understand  this  word 
has  led  to  its  misinterpretation;  for  here,  as  elsewhere, 
too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  to  ascertain  the  exact 
content  of  the  original.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  a  state 
of  mind  rather  than  a  state  of  men.  It  consists  of  those 
who  love  God  and  delight  to  do  His  will. 

Mr.  Mauro’s  position  with  regard  to  the  kingdom  is 
unassailable,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  attitude 
toward  “day”  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  On  that 
point,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Dr.  Scofield  is  right ;  for, 
in  spite  of  a  few  apparent  exceptions,  “day”  in  the  Old 
Testament  never  means  a  period  of  24  hours,  such  periods 
are  always  “day  and  night.”  Gen.  1 :5  requires  that  usage 
by  definitely  restricting  yom  to  the  period  of  daylight, 
“day”  in  the  prophets  frequently  means  an  indefinite 
period,  and  the  very  idea  of  a  24-hour  day  in  the  modern 
sense  seems  to  have  been  unheard  of  until  after  the  time 
of  Hipparchus,  who,  150  B.  C.  ( ?) ,  substituted  24  equal 
hours  for  the  12  day  and  12  (different)  night  hours  of 
his  time.  That  led,  ultimately,  to  our  24-hour  “solar  day.” 
An  evening  and  a  morning,  moreover,  make  a  night,  or 
period  of  uncertainty,  not  a  day.  Hebrew  usage  settles 
such  questions,  not  modern  ideas.  That  point,  however, 
does  not  affect  in  the  slightest  degree  the  worth  and  accu¬ 
racy  of  Mr.  Mauro’s  main  thesis,  and  his  book  will  be 
found  invaluable  to  students  of  the  kingdom  or  of  the 
“Sermon  on  the  Mount”  for  that  matter.  Four  appendices 
add  light  from  other  reliable  authorities  and  round  out  a 
work  that  leaves  nothing  more  to  be  said. 

H.  W.  Magoun. 

Why  I  Left  Christian  Science.  By  Max  Wertheimer, 

Ph.D.  Hamilton  Brothers,  Boston.  Pp.  60.  Price  20c. 

The  author  of  this  booklet  is  an  ex-Rabbi.  He  became 
interested  in  Christian  Science,  took  a  prominent  place 
in  its  work,  and  then  began  to  study  the  whole  matter 
for  himself.  As  a  result  he  became  a  Christian.  For  a 
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thorough-going  examination  of  the  subject  in  a  small 
compass,  nothing  better  than  this  booklet  is  to  be  had.  It 
covers  the  ground.'  H.  W.  Magoun. 

The  Evolution  of  Man  Scientifically  Disproved. 
Written  and  published  by  Rev.  William  A.  Williams, 
D.D.,  Camden,  N.  J.  Pp.  125.  $1.00. 

Of  all  the  books  against  evolution  this  is  the  most 
unique.  It  attacks  the  subject  from  a  new  angle  by  using 
mathematical  processes,  and  its  arguments  are  effective 
and  deadly.  Well  known  principles  are  employed  and  the 
chances  are  calculated  according  to  the  statements  of 
prominent  evolutionists.  The  resulting  figures  are  stag¬ 
gering.  Some  of  us  have  long  wondered  how  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  evolution  could  so  blithely  postulate  eons  of  time 
for  the  world  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  for 
man  in  the  light  of  what  has  taken  place  in  historical 
time,  since  men  must  have  done  little  else  but  kill  one 
another  up  to  the  opening  of  history  in  order  to  keep 
down  the  population.  Doubling  itself  in  fifty  years  and 
starting  with  a  single  pair,  it  would  require  a  thousand 
years  to  get  a  population  something  over  two  million ;  but 
the  next  thousand  years  would  multiply  that  by  over  a 
million,  thus  greatly  exceeding  the  population  of  the  earth. 
And  Russia  has  been  doubling  its  population  once  in 
twenty-five  years !  Mr.  Williams  makes  a  little  over  161 
years  the  shortest  period  for  a  people  to  double  itself  ac¬ 
cording  to  world  conditions;  but  even  so  he  allows  ten 
times  that  figure  as  a  basis  and  then  shows  how  impossible 
a  great  antiquity  for  men  becomes  even  at  that  rate. 
This  is  but  a  sample  of  his  method.  His  argument  is 
cumulative,  and  it  is  convincing.  H.  W.  Magoun. 

The  Mosaic  Law  in  the  Light  of  Modern  Science.  By 
Thomas  H.  Nelson.  The  John  C.  Winston  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Pp.  190. 

This  is  another  unique  book.  It  takes  up  the  various 
requirements  of  the  Mosaic  law  and  then  applies  th^  dis¬ 
coveries  of  modern  science  to  them  along  the  line  of  public 
hygiene.  It  is  a  most  suggestive  and  helpful  work.  While 
it  may  not  be  possible  to  follow  the  author  in  all  his  de- 
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tails,  his  general  theme  appears  so  sound  that  few  will 
be  disposed  to  contradict  him  even  if  they  are  not  of  his 
way  of  thinking.  The  book  gives  a  new  and  fresh  insight 
into  what  God  did  for  his  people  at  the  hands  of  the  He¬ 
brew  lawgiver,  and  it  deserves  a  wide  popularity  and  an 
extensive  use  among  Christian  believers. 

H.  W.  Magoun. 

A  Dutch  Settlement  in  Michigan.  By  A.  J.  Pieters. 
The  Reformed  Press,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  1923.  Pp. 
207. 

This  is  a  delightful,  well-told  story  of  the  hardships 
of  pioneers  in  this  western  world,  especially  pioneers  from 
Holland,  who,  like  those  from  England  to  New  England, 
fled  from  religious  persecution  to  find  a  land  of  religious 
freedom.  .  M.  G.  Kyle. 

The  Sunday  School  Teacher  and  the  Book.  By  Wil¬ 
liam  Francis  Berger.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 
1926.  Pp.  153.  $1.25. 

Some  extracts  from  the  Foreword  will  be  the  best  intro¬ 
duction  to  a  review  of  this  book.  “This  book'  is  not  one 
more  addition  to  the  already  large  collection  of  Sunday 
School  Theses.  ...  He  (the  author)  felt  deeply,  from 
the  first,  that  there  was  a  great  need  for  Christian  work¬ 
ers — especially  for  those  in  the  Church  Bible  Schools — to 
assume  their  tasks  in  rescuing  the  lost,  with  more  definite 
spiritual  wisdom  and  ideals  in  their  minds  and  hearts.” 

This  raises  great  expectations.  The  book  is  a  helpful 
and  stimulating  one  as  far  as  it  goes ;  it  does  not  go  all  the 
way  to  its  goal  of  helping  to  save  the  lost.  It  is  rich  in 
consideration  of  the  teachings  of  our  Lord  and  the  stim¬ 
ulus  of  his  blessed  example,  but  of  what  he  did  to  save  the 
lost  there  is  very  little.  It  would  seem  that  the  author  is 
himself  still  lacking  the  very  thing  to  seek  which  for 
others  he  set  out  so  courageously.  M.  G.  Kyle. 

The  Amarna  Age.  By  the  Reverend  James  Baikie, 
F.R.A.S.  The  Macmillan  Company.  1926.  Pp.  XX 
and  465.  $ - . 

This  book  does  two  things;  here  first  of  all  are  some 
of  the  clearest  thoughts  on  Egyptian  religion,  a  subject 
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usually  treated  with  much  vagueness.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
vague  subject.  No  one  has  ever  in  modern  times  fully 
understood  the  theological  and  philosophical  texts  of  an¬ 
cient  Egypt,  and  there  is  a  pretty  strong  suspicion  that 
the  ancient  Egyptians  themselves  did  not  understand  them 
very  much  better. 

Then  the  subtitle  of  this  book,  “A  Study  of  the  Crisis  of 
the  Ancient  World,”  introduces  what  is  in  fact  the  main 
thesis  discussed  by  the  author.  It  is  to  be  suspected  that 
the  author  has  been  somewhat  affected  by  “the  crisis 
habit.”  It  is  very  doubtful,  if  there  are  as  many  crises 
in  the  world’s  history  as  a  great  many  historians  seem  to 
think.  “The  crisis  habit”  is  sometimes  but  an  adroit 
maneuver  of  rhetoric  to  magnify  the  importance  of  a  sub¬ 
ject.  The  author  paints  a  most  interesting  picture  of  the 
Amarna  Age  as  a  crisis,  the  crisis,  of  the  Ancient  world. 
He  is  an  artist  with  wonderful  imagination.  And  .  .  . 
he  may  be  right,  but  the  history  of  that  age  is  yet  revealed 
too  much  in  tiny  fragments,  disconnected  fragments,  to 
be  united  into  such  a  delightfully  complete  picture  as  we 
have  here.  Yet  it  is  really  indeed  delightful.  One  may 
yield  himself  absolutely  for  the  time  being  to  the  magic 
wand  of  this  historian  of  the  Amarna  Age. 

M.  G.  Kyle. 

Old  Testament  History.  By  G.  W.  Wade,  D.D.,  New 

York.  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company.  1926.  Pp.  XII  and 

532.  $2.50. 

This  new  edition  of  a  work  calls  for  nothing  more  from 
the  reviewer  than  a  reminder  to  the  reader  that  the  author 
repudiates  Old  Testament  history  as  the  Old  Testament 
presents  it  and  exhibits  only  the  history  of  Israel  as  the 
“assured  results”  of  reconstructive  criticism  require  it 
to  be  according  to  a  theory  of  development.  The  common- 
sense  dictum,  “find  out  what  happened  and  construct  his¬ 
tory  from  those  events,”  counts  for  little  with  those  who 
accept  this  critical  theory. 

Still  it  is  important  to  the  student  of  Bible  history  to 
know  exactly  what  radical  criticism  means  in  terms  of 
Biblical  material  reconstructed,  and  this  stated,  not  by 
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opponents,  but  by  staunch  advocates  of  that  critical 
method.  M.  G.  Kyle. 

Bible  Lands  To-Day.  By  William  T.  Ellis.  D.  Appleton 
and  Company.  New  York  and  London.  1927.  Pp.  XIV 
and  460.  $3.00. 

Mr.  Ellis  is  an  experienced  newspaper  reporter  of  the 
modern  school  who  writes  in  the  essay-story  style.  He  has 
given  us  in  this  book,  not  a  travel  narrative,  but  a  charm¬ 
ing  series  of  essays  that  put  the  story  before  us  in  graphic 
pictorial  descriptions.  The  reportorial  habit  of  claiming 
original  and  exclusive  information  when  transferred  to  a 
book  rather  provokes  a  smile  than  a  criticism.  His  at¬ 
tempt  to  claim  original  archaeological  discoveries  may 
interest  the  uninitiated,  but  will  not  mislead  any  arch¬ 
aeologist.  Especially  his  claim  to  have  discovered  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  original  enrollment  decree  of  Caesar  Augustus, 
without  producing  so  startling  an  inscription,  is  most  dis¬ 
appointing  and  not  very  convincing.  He  is  doubtless  sin¬ 
cere  in  thinking  he  has  discovered  the  real  Kadesh  Barnea 
at  Ain  Guderat.  This  spring  is  well  known,  and,  besides 
the  idea  that  Kadesh  Barnea  was  a  spot  instead  of  a 
region  is,  of  course,  inadequate.  Israel’s  hosts  did  not 
encamp  on  a  spot. 

But  with  all  these  criticisms,’ the  book  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful,  and  generally  helpful,  descriptions  of  Bible 
lands  which  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  see. 

M.  G.  Kyle. 

Encyclopedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics  :  Index  Volume. 
By  James  Hastings,  New  York.  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons.  1927.  Pp.  IX  and  755.  $8.00. 

This  index  volume  fittingly  completes  this  most  val¬ 
uable,  I  had  almost  said  priceless,  work.  The  examination 
of  the  completeness  of  the  work  on  most  important  topics, 
as  Deism,  Cosmogony,  Creation,  Kingdom  of  God,  Labor 
and  Capital,  and  then  the  reference  to  such  unusual  titles 
as  Lactantius,  Sufis,  Vendidad  and  Woman-Worship,  will 
show  at  once  how  beyond  computation  is  the  worth  of 
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this  Encyclopedia.  It  is  truly  a  library  in  itself,  next  to 
a  great  Bible  Dictionary,  the  most  indispensable  work  of 
reference  for  the  minister’s  library.  M.  G.  Kyle. 

Volts  From  a  Layman’s  Dynamo.  Vol.  II,  Entitled, 

Messiah  or  Bastard :  Which?  By  Herbert  W.  Magoun, 

Ph.D.  (J.  H.  U.).  Hamilton  Brothers,  Publishers, 

Hamilton  Place,  Boston,  Mass.  1927.  Pp.  261. 

This  is  a  book  “straight  from  the  shoulder”  in  defense 
of  the  virgin  birth  of  our  Lord.  “If  the  title,”  says  the 
author,  “seems  a  bit  startling,  the  conditions  that  called 
it  forth  are  not  less  so;  for  they  render  it  impossible  to 
mince  matters,  and  the  courageous  attitude  is  to  face 
things  as  they  are.  There  has  accordingly  been  no  dodg¬ 
ing  either  in  the  title  or  the  text.” 

A  reading  of  the  book  confirms  the  author’s  statement. 
Lovers  of  the  truth  will  find  here  a  convincing  answer  to 
those  who  deny  the  miraculous  birth  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Especially  is  the  book  adapted  to  the  needs  of  those  who 
have  questioned  the  miraculous  birth  on  rationalistic 
grounds.  The  author  meets  and  answers  these  cavillers 
on  their  own  ground. 

The  chapter  on  The  Two  Genealogies  may  find  objectors, 
but  it  is  well  worth  careful  study.  If  “Matthew  purposely 
followed  Mary’s  line,  while  Luke  deliberately  sought  out 
Joseph’s,”  an  explanation  is  afforded  of  “the  curious  fact 
that  Celsus,  in  the  second  century,  derided  the  notion  that 
‘through  so  lowly  a  woman  as  the  carpenter’s  wife  Jesus 
should  trace  his  lineage  up  to  the  first  man’  (Origen,  Con¬ 
tra  Celsus,  11:32)  an  idea  which  Origen  seems  to  have 
taken  seriously.” 

“The  assumption  was  based,  apparently,  on  a  difference 
in  the  two  genealogical  lines.  It  has  been  wrongly  in¬ 
ferred  that  both  men  regarded  Matthew’s  as  Joseph’s,  and 
Luke’s  as  Mary’s,  the  exact  opposite  being  the  real  prob¬ 
ability.” 

Of  striking  interest,  too,  are  the  chapters  on  The  Source 
of  ChHsVs  Power,  The  Personality  of  J esus,  Christ* s  Esti¬ 
mate  of  Himself,  and  The  Meaning  of  the  Cross.  This 


